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The Church of St. Mark, Venice. 


UITE alone in architecture 
stands the Church of St. 
Mark in Venice; it be- 
longs to no style, it is a 
style in itself; it is with- 
out antecedents, it has re- 
mained without imitations, 
—perhaps, we may say, it 
is incapable of being imi- 
tated, for the scale is part 
of the style, and the rich- 
ness of the decoration no 
less 80; in its completeness 
it is an architectural re- 
sultant of the long history 
of Venice, and the history 
of Venice is too peculiar to 
have had parallels, or to be 
likely to be repeated. 

It is usual to ascribe much 

of the peculiarity of the build- 

ing in plan, construction, and 
decoration to Byzantine influ- 
ence, and to consider that in this 
way its riddle is explained,—its 

6 evolution accounted for, -— but little, 

a indeed, is to be made out in this way 

on accurate comparison; we may recognize 

Byzantine details, features, processes, orna- 

ments, but at last the renunciations, and the 

protests against any Eastern prototypes we 
know, are more important than the adoptions 
and adaptations. 

We shall do better justice to the subject by 
leaving aside at the present time the attempt to 
affiliate the structure by inconclusive or insigni- 
ficant family resemblances,—a view of the sub- 
ject sure to be well taken care of elsewhere,— 
and by taking well to heart the manifest fact 
that whencesoever the designer of St. Mark’s 
may have collected hints, as whencesoever he 
may have gathered his materials or his workmen, 
it was due to his own energy of organization, to 
the vivacity of his own fusing and remodelling 
imagination, that their ultimate form and 
arrangement, their harmonized unity and traly 
original effect, are to be ascribed. -This is one 
of the cases where the enjoyment of art super- 
sedes, or, at least, subordinates the interest of 
archzsology. Materiem superavit opus; the idea 
of the architect dominates the materials he 
works with and works upon, even when some- 
times he seems to adapt them in their very 
cradest form, . The name of the architect of 
St. Mark’s is unknown,—his very age is uncer- 
tain within a century; but whatever may have 
been the date at which he commenced his work, 
or put on sufficient record the leading lines of 
his conception, his spirit seems to have been con- 
tinued to many of those who went on with his 
work, whether they may have been merely 
putting into execution his own intentions, or 
were moved to apply enhancements that almost 
invariably harmonized in effect. 

The church, if we would describe its leading 
characteristics most summarily, is in plan— 
apart from some interior modifications—a Greek 
Cross, with aisles on either side of both nave and 
transept, the nave and its aisles terminating. 
eastward, in semicircular apses, with niches at 
their ends and sides. Over each arm of the 
Cross, and over the intersection, is a hemisphe- 
tical dome; five, therefore, in all. The western 








arm of the cross is enveloped by a portico north- 
ward and westward, which is returned on the 
south side as a series of external chapels, in- 
cluding a baptistery. The interior of the church 
has its walls encrusted up to a certain height 
with slabs of veined marble, and where they 
cease, the decoration is taken up by a covering 
of mosaics of Scripture subjects with inscrip- 
tions, in colours on a ground of gold mosaic. 
These cover the whole surfaces of the vaults, 
the domes, the archivolts ; below, the pavement 
is composed of elaborate patterns, in tesselations 
of most variously coloured stones, and the 
columns that are introduced are massive mono- 
liths, often of the rarest and most costly marble. 

At present a great deal of the pavement is in 
a state of ruin, and even some large surfaces of 
the mosaics of the vaults are stripped for repara- 
tion. The marble walls are discoloured, whether 
by mere dirt, or whether their brownish hue may 
be the more inveterate result of time and ex- 
posure. Tarnished are the silver lamps, and 
dulled the glitter of the heavy compound crosses 
that hang suspended from the roof, but still the 
effect of the interior is gorgeous in the extreme, 
with a gorgeousness that is majestic even at a dis- 
advantage, and in its earliest freshness could have 
been by no means tawdry. All the minor fittings 
are of like magnificence. The smaller shafts that 
support the two pulpits are most beautiful, and 
so varied as to exhaust the vocabulary of the 
lapidary ; rich slabs form the sides; the screen 
and all the farniture of the choir, and apse, and 
altar, has the same character, whatever their 
ages, of elaborateness, costliness, splendour. We 
should wish to convey the liveliest conception of 
this accumulation of costly elements of splen- 
dour, that a due impression should be prepared 
for of the value of the true artistic management 
by which they are brought under control, and 
made to subserve a gradual culmination of a 
larger effect. 

The same principles of decoration and the 
same lavishness are continued in the portico 
with some new variations, and thence again to 
the exterior. Walls, vaults, and niches are again 
encrusted with marbles and historical mosaics, 
and the pavement with tesselations ; the porches 
also and the intervals on the western wall are 
now still farther clothed by double superposed 
orders of small columns of various marble, and 
with capitals as varied ; this style of enrichment 
is still farther extended on the western exterior 
and its recessed porches. These clothing colon- 
nades reach up to the springing of the archi- 
volts, and then are succeeded by covering slabs 
of marble, with sculptured or more brightly- 
coloured slabs inlaid, the enclosed semicircles 
above the portals being occupied by brilliant 
mosaics, and repeated by others with the same 
costly embellishments above. 

On the gallery above the central porch stand 
the four bronze horses, so called, of Lysippus— 
but Greek in any case—transferred originally 
from Chios to Constantinople; and behind them 
rises again the range of five archivolts, with 
intermediate pinnacles, and crested by a richly 
wild elaboration of foliated crocketing, rising to 
its highest apex to enclose the emblazoned lion 
of St. Mark’s. 

The foundations of the present church of 
St. Mark’s at Venice date from A.D. 977; but 
they occupy the site, and very probably follow 
the lines of the earlier ducal chapel destroyed by 
fire, which is dated A.D. 826,—a century and a 
half earlier. Thirteen years previously the 
Venetians had acquired—an ancient inscription 
in a side chapel says frankly that they stole 
(Marcum furantur Kanairii vociferantur)—the 
relics of St. Mark from Alexandria, The inte- 
rest of Venice in Cyprus quite explains her 
peculiar: attachment to the evangelist whose 
history connects him with the island, and the 
readiness with which the patronage of the city 
was transferred to him from San Teodoro. 


The main building was completed in 1071, and 
repaired, after injury by fire, again in 1106. 
The incrustration, with marble within and with- 
out, came later. The bronze horses which now 
stand above the portico, were brought from 
Constantinople in 1205, but probably found their 
present place later, for it was not until quite the 
end of the fourteenth century—that is, after 
1380—that some of the window openings re- 
ceived traceries, and the upper archivolis and 
pinnacles were added and deeorated. “The high 
domes are also work of the late Middle Ages; 
while the foliated crockets, with intermingled 
and cresting statuettes that enhance so remark- 
ably the grace and glory of the facade, are as 
manifestly works of the Renaissance as any of 
the dated mosaics of the seventeenth century. 

The unity of effect which nevertheless results 
is certainly very remarkable; it is so far suc- 
cessfal that the combination of styles is very 
constantly overlooked here as completely as in the 
Doge’s palace, and thus are bewrayed some who, 
lavish of praises without qualification for medi- 
sevalism in its purity, have no words hard 
enough for that revival which, whatever it re 
vived, was very largely a revulsion from abuses 
of a style that was effete. Whatever is most 
peculiar in the building is at the same time most 
beautiful and most predominant, and whatever is 
less original seems by very force of its associa- 
tion to have put on so much of special character 
as to harmonize by producing agreeable relief 
rather than to shock by an incongruity. 

The five external cupolas have a bizarre effect 
that adds no little to that peculiar richness of 
fanciful variation that is often styled Oriental- 
ism; but their value tells rather in remoter 
views than as contributing to the composition as 
it presents itself from Piazza and Piazzetta. 
The plainness of their surfaces would conflict 
with the general enrichment of other parts if 
they were more obtrusive; to the extent to 
which they appear their numbers and fantastic 
outline at least give evidence of the extent of 
the building behind and intimate sympathy with 
the multiplied variety of the fagade. 

This facade is not perpendicular to the main 
axis of the piazza, nor is this Jarge square 
indeed even nearly a regular oblong, while still 
the sides are not so far divergent as to attract 
ordinary attention. The variety thus given to 
the presentation of the structure is an immense 
advantage, whether the result of design or not; 
the sacred temple seems to assert independence, 
and, at the same time, escapes an air of con- 
temptuous disregard ; it is neither the slave of 
its position nor forgetfal of its responsibilities. 

The exterior of the building carries more 
marks of alterations than the interior; perhaps 
instead of alterations, we should say of suc- 
cessive additions and completion at intervals ; 
and yet the comparatively few changes and 
additions that have been made within derogate 
much more from the general value of its effect. 
To this point, however, I shall return. 

The effect of the fagade has been made the 
subject of glowing and picturesque descriptions 
which it would be vain to emulate and a little 
ungracious and unwelcome to criticise ; indeed, 
they involve so much of truth that we may. 
accept the exuberance of ornament like the 
extravagances of some of Taurner’s Venetian 
scenes, as in this sense faithfal—they express the 
effects of the original on enthusiastic imagina- 
tions, and may surely therefore be credited to 
the excellences of the original. 

The fundamental plan of the church of St. 
Mark may assuredly be described as the Greek 
cross, and it would seem to have been by a slip 
of the pen that Mr. Fergusson substitutes so 
distinctly the Latin cross. The full outer 
breadth across the transepts, including the walls, 
is as nearly as possible equal to the length from 
the first step by which we enter the church flush 
with its front wall, to the outside of the eastern 
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wall bepond the apse. The numerous recur- 
rences of the Greek cross among the mosaics 
and upon the sculptured of most 
archaic style of any in the church vindicate the 
claim of the form to primary consideration by 
the designers, who, whatever the freedom with 
which ‘they treated it, returned to it in distribu- 
tion of horizontal spaces, as we shall see, over 
and over again, 

The front wall is of double thickness, to 
admit the introduction of staircases to the 
upper plan, the entrances to which are on either 
side of ‘a covered porch, open towards the narthex 
or corored ico. 

Wetake.as the basis of observations the plan 
of St. Mark’s given in the Atlas of Cicognara. 
It verifies so many logical adjustments that the 
euthor was in no way cognisant of, that its 
general accuracy seems to us to be sufficiently 
approved. It agrees also very exactly with the 
later outline by Kreutz. 

The thickness of the internal incrustations is 
given, on what authority for exactness we know 
not, by a lighter shade or hatching. Whether 
this enrichment was contemplated from the first 
or not, the distribution of the interior neglects 
itwand follows proportionate dimensions taken up 
to the unclothed wall. 

The church proper, as we have shown, may 
be enclosed in a square. 

The centre of the central dome on horizontal 
plan is midway between the back of the extreme 
niche of the apse and the internal line of wall 
by the entrance; a transverse line, therefore, 
through this point gives us the axial line of the 
transepts. 

A central circle equal in diameter to one-fifth 
of full breadth of inclosing square, includes the 
horizontally-projected plan of the dome. 

The nave dome is of the same diameter as the 
central dome, and its centre is fixed midway 
between the interior line of west doorway and 
the margin of central circle; the interval be- 
tween dome and dome is thus equal to that 
between western dome and entrance wall. 

The projection of the western dome is flanked 
on either side by a triplet of columns; the dis- 
tance from axial line of these columns to centre 
of nave equals the distance given in the other 
direction to the flank wall; thus is decided the 
width of the aisles and the complete internal 
width of the body of the ehurch. 

These lines are ruled through across the tran- 
septs with the result of giving a broader interval 
on either side of plan of central dome than 
divides it from the nave dome. 

‘The limit north and south of the domes over 
the arms of the transepts, is now obtained by 
the dimension from centre of plan to western 

in of nave dome; in other words, a circle 
struck from centre of building will just touch on 
their remote margins and thus include, the 
horizontal projections of the nave and of the 


The breadth of the transept has already be- 
come deducible, and consequently the plan upon 
which its aisles and dome are to be distributed. 

A transverse line tangential to eastern margin 
of nave dome projection, cuts the line of the wall 
of mave aisle; a column is placed in the aisle 
upon the line in front of this intersection, and 
the interior line of transept wall is made to 
range with the eastern margin of this column on 
plan. 

The semi-breadth of the transept is thus dimi- 
nished, and becomes less than tire semi-breadth 
of central dome taken with interval between it 
and nave dome. ‘ 

The semi-breadthof the transept thus.obtained, 
is now to be halved, and this will give the axial 
line of an intermediate colonnade, here of two 
columns only, and by deduction of the semi- 
diameters — the columns, the diameter of the 

e. 

This diameter appears to have been , brought 
by design exactly to 28 Venetian feet ogrin st 36 
of the central dome, showing a loss of 4 ft. on 
each side by the contraction ensuing on the in- 
serted colonnade. 

The result—anticipated and aimed at—is most 
important in subordinating the transepts to the 
central nave ; this is still further pursued by the 
reduction of the full spread of the transept on 
pian, by the occupation for closed chambers of so 
much of thé space of full breadth of building as 
extends beyond the external margins of the 
transept domes to the north and south. These 
chambers, however, are not permitted to curtail 
the breadth of the church absolutely, for they 
have only the height of a ground story, and 
support @ continuation of a gallery open to the 





church ; and.on one side the light of the southern 
sun isadmitted through a large rose window— 
of later design—above them. This peculiar 
feature is still more remarkably treated at the 
western extremity of the church, where the 
gallery in question is not only extended over the 
dowble wali of ‘the entrance, and ‘the inclosed 
staircases, but this open upper story is 

even over the west porch or atrium, and light 
is thus admitted into the body of the church 
through the great window immediately above 
the advanced west portico. It is this arrange- 
ment which gives a certain ap of in- 
creased length to the church, and vitiates so 
far the primary proportion of the Greek cross. 

The lines of the transept ruled through on the 
eastern side touch the margin of the projected 
plan of the choir dome. The diameter of this ie 
apparently about 30 Venetian feet, as against 
the 36 of the centre—the span being contracted 
as in the transepts, by bearings for an archivolt 
within fhe lines of the piers of the centre ; tho 
eastern semi-circular cove is struck immediately 
beyond the projection of eastern dome upon a 
diameter again reduced on the same principle. 

When we glance over the general appearance 
of the plan as‘thus brought out, we see that it 
starts from a single principle of arrangemeni, 
then develops by repeated applications of the 
same principle to successive extensions, and 
lastly, sets a limit to this process of develop- 
ment, and gives coherence and unity to all com- 
prised within those limits, by subordinating all 
members to one chief culminant position of in- 
terest, by modifying each subordinated member 
in accordance with speciality of function, and by 
marshalling all in appropriate sequenceand order. 

Nothing can well be more alien from the 
system-on which this—systematically enough— 
is effected, than that rule of planning, on equal 
squares — pari-quadrato—that has sometimes 
been vaunted as a royal road, at least it were an 
easy one, to the mastery of noble effects. 
Assuredly it is no easy problem for the balance to 
be held between irregular fancy and mechanical 
coldnessin design. Regularity is the © -ty soul 
of that rigid law of discipline that a tecture 
can never relinquish with impunit' 7 which 
alone it can retain mastery over manifold 
and immense assemblages of m bers and 
materials it contends with. But s ictest dis- 
cipline must needs be administer’u with that 
discretion of which the equivalent in desiga is 
quick apprehensiveness of safely admissible—of 
absolutely indispensable, adaptation ; with that 
lightness of hand, that treatment with feeling, 
that can venture from time to time—npy, even 
constantly as the work :proceeds,—to desert the 
dry perceptive lines of the broad and hard 
general rule; that can revert to qualifications 
which, although only admitted at first instinct- 
tively, deserve welcome as inspirations ; these 
will constantly be found, on further study, to be 
themeelves amenable to laws as eternal a: the 
one rule ‘that they appear at first to contravene, 
whereas they in effect co-operate with it. 

The.general plan of the church, then, 23 we 
have seen, is the Greek cross, with arms of equal 
spread from the centre; but the east and west 
arms are allowed a more liberal width thau the 
transepte north and south, and thus the dignity of 
@ nave is asserted in this direction. Moreover, 
while the lengths of the transepts are curtailed 
on the floor level by assignment of their extreme 
portions to closed chambers, the eastern arm 
receives a distinction that shows it as noble 
above all its fellows,—by an exceptional apsidal 

The cross of the general plan has a v 
marked expression in the void space of nave 
and transept, which remains after the reduc- 
tion of the plan ‘by the cross lines that par- 
tition off the lateral and transverse aisles. The 
hemispherical dome over the grand crossing 
reate on the keystones or rims of the extrados 
of four great arches that are continued as barrel 
vaults in the four directions as far, genorally 

, a8 the edges of the great quadrangle 
which marks the breadths of body of the church 
and of the transepts. The transition from the 
square central plan to the coverizg circular 
dome, is effected by coved spandrels or penden- 
tives. This central dome has thus the effect of 
being the centre of a Greek cross of its own, of 
which the short and almost equal arms are the 
pairs of oblongs, north and south, and casi and 
west, that are roofed by the barrel vaults. 

The north and south arms of this cross are 
now applied severally as arms of, again, a northern 
and southern Greek cross dependent on a domed 
centre in either transept. 


The transept domes, like that of the centre, 
‘rest on the rimsiof four barrel vaults,.ef which 
‘three extend as far in each cate as the.outer 
wall of thecharch, and ¢the fourth as farms the 
grand crossing. The eastern arms of the crogseg 
thus formed on either side, are appropriated ag 
chapels with altars, out of regard to which, ag 
it ap the ite ‘arms -of the ¢ross are 
left clear ; the north and south arms, as we have 
seen, are closed below, but are open above to a 
late Gothic wheel-window on the south, and on 
the north .to the extreme wall, which is :clothed 
with a rich mosaic. ~Galleries extend over the 
closed portions, of which that on the south ig 
divided by a passage giving an eubramep tp tho 
church from the piazzetta. 

The western arm of the centesil exogs eenomes 
in like manner the eastern eamm vf -ensther 
majestic cross of which the navediome moversthe 
centre,—the north and south armas te 
outside walls of the church proper, aud the 
western as far in the first instense-as the wall 
pierced by the entrance door. 

Above, this western limb, which 4s 206 ‘like the 
corresponding member in the transepts curtetled 
below, receives the farther extension already 
noticed, and includes under its prolongation of 
vaulting a gallery over the portico er ‘veati- 
bulum, as far as the line of the targe wast 
window and the wall behind the projecting outer 
porches, and their external gallery. 

The piers which present an angle at each 
corner of the square of the central dome, end 
bear at right angles the barrel vaults «asross the 
transepts, and across nave and As) 
pierced by arches north and south, end east and 
west, to give passage to the direct and the trans- 
verse aisles, and become thus on plan divided, in 
fact, into four piers; here again the projected 
plan gives a small secondary Greek cross, with 
arms included in each case between the ‘three 
massive quadrangular piers, and the pier at- 
tached to angle of nave and transept wall; the 
perforation is in two stories,—a loftier opening 
is below a smaller of more window-like propor- 
tions above. The analogy to the large central 
arrangement is supported by each of these 
small squares, having again its domical ceiling 
or cupoletta resting on extra dos and coved 
spandrels. 

The barrel vault of the western arm of the 
nave cross descends on parallel walls that are 
pierced with arches again like those that bear 
the eastern; only the north and south walls of 
the church, instead of being perforated, are 
merely clothed with shallow arches; but the 
square voids in the angles still assert their 
analogy, and receive each its proper domical 
vault. 

The eastern arm of the central cross becomes 
the western of another domed at the crossing 
and above the high altar, in like manner, but in 
place of a rectangular eastern arm, it receives in 
this direction a semi-circular apse of fall span; 
the semi-domical head of this is well visible 
thronghout the full length of the church, and 
is occupied by a colossal mosaic of the 
seated Saviour on a blazing ground of gold. 
Below are three smaller niches with semi- 
domical heads,—that to the left is fitted at the 
back with the bronze doors of Sansovino that _ 
give entrance to the sacristy. It is at this point 
that the differentiation of the primary type of 
arrangement is most declared. These eastern 
domes rest, as in other cases, on grand arches of 
its full span, but below, to the right and left, the 
eastern halves are walled up, affording towards 
the choir backs and seats for stalls, and serving 
to enclose small chapels at the ends of the north 
and south aisles; these have apsidal ends east- 
ward and three smaller niches in the thickness 
of the wall below, reductions, therefore, of the 
main termination of the church. Above the 
dividing wall runs the gallery that accommodates 
organs and orchestra. Y 

The main effect of a grand crucial plan might 
easily have been disturbed by the importance of 
the large secondary cross vaults ; that it is suf- 
ficiently salient on first entrance into the church, 
is due to the skill'with which the differences of 
the and lower are blended, to the 
well-regulated gradation in dignity of enrich- 
ment of the several arms of the cross, and the 
vigour with which certain well-accentuated lines 
of decorated detail are carried round the interior 
throughout at identical elevation, binding all 
together in unity. 

The line of ak east and west, is well-decided 
and kept distinct from the north and south arms 
of the crdsd under its special dome by the imser- 
[tion of three columns fi the interval, which 
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carry a connecting gallery only, and for the rest 
declare themselves simply as standards of a line 
of demarcation. The moderation of their inter- 
vals is moreover most useful in bringing down a 
scale for comparison of magnitudes; and the 
space under the central dome gains in magnitude 
by contrast with the oblongs of the aisles that 
are so cut off from it. 

By a like arrangement in the transepts, the 
eastern and western armsof their domed crosses 
are divided from the main transept, running 
north and south by pairs of columns in opposite 
sets, bearing a continuation of the galleries 
which wind round the interior of the small 
squares of pier-crosses, and so round the church, 
connecting the covered extremities of both 
transepts arid nave. This passage has thus much 
analogy to some forms of the so-called triforium, 
but that it was ever extended, or intended to be 
across the aisles, I do not believe. 

The capitals of these columns are gilt, and 
very varied in design, but even when not exactly 
paired, are usually treated with a distinct inten- 
tion to match in general effect. Some are 
pretty literally Corinthian, and some Composite, 
never exactly executed; others belong funda- 
mentally to either one or other of these forms, 
but betray a definite attempt to work out a 
novel combination, and usually under a pre- 
dominant Byzantine feeling. We seem to be 
provided here with examples of two forms of 
innovation in style. Innovation is sometimes 
little better than innovation of malice afore- 
thought, when it is prompted by no welling up 
of new imagimations, but is a mere assertion of 
brate independence, & resolution to be different: 
in any case, different for the sake of difference, 
right or wrong, 

It is impossible not to perceive in other cases 
that it was through the degradation of an origi- 
nally pure if not perfect form, that novelty has 
been evolved more honestly at least, and of 
better promise. A type that might have been 
fixed and immmatable for ever, by the conser- 
vating energy ef its very beauty, had it never 
been unworthily executed, has been superseded 
at last by designs of most contrasted character, 
that still took their origin from its own debased 
exemplars. When refined beauty lapses, it may 
easily be into something worse than primitive 
crudity ; ill executed specimens then become in- 
citements to regeneration, to remodelling that 
does not retrace the steps of the ages to a 
departed purity of which the traditions may be 
absolutely lest, or that otherwise may be too 
elaborate: for resources, for patience, or for skill. 
Many Byzantine capitals have much the air of 
being cheap or random completions, one how or 
another, of capitals that had been found blocked 
out to receive Corinthian foliage. The attempts 
of jindifferent workmen in this way at last sug- 
gested motives that were develeped by livelier 
imaginations, abler hands, bat equally exempt 
by education from reverence for correct classi- 
cism. This, however, is asubject,—the transfor- 
mation of species architectural, that deserves to 
be worked out independently, and invites abun- 
dent illustration; parallel phenomena are to be | 
found in those changes of language by which 
degraded provincial Latin became the Italian of 
Dante, the French of Montaigne, while dialects | 
less divergent from their original, remained base | 
Medizeval Latin, or became obsolete. 

The columns of the interior of the church, of 
porphyry, verd-antique, Oriental and African 
marbles, have invariably monolith shafts, and in 
their enrichments, as in their ordination, there 
are but exceptional traces of that irregularity 
that is so striking in the vestibule and the ex- 
ternal porches. In the interior there is searcely 
atrace of admission of incongruous associations 
for the sake of finding # place at any risk for 
fragments of value in themselves, but’ with no 
pretensions to match; here every column and 
capital has the appearance of having been made 
for its place, and designed with regard to its 
associates and its surroundings. The six in the 
nave proper are of marble, as indeed are most 
of the rest; but these, in deference to the dig- 
nity of their position, are cut im the expensive 
direction,—transversely to the veining of the 
stone. The central capitals of the triplets on 
either side are tolerably accurate Corinthian, and 
contrast by heightened decoration with their 
companions on either side, which again match 
their opposites, but are of style of plainer 


Every abacus above the gilded capitals is 
enriched with an elegant inlaid pattern: in black 
and white; this is continued at the same level 
round the plain massive piers; it is: repeated 








with extra and very beantiful elaboration above 
the capitals of the granite monoliths, that are 
in pairs against the walls and at the angles of 
the transepts to receive the broad archivolts of 
the pier crosses ; from these capitals the simpler 
pattern of the nave abacus is continued as a 
string-course along the walls, and it thus makes 
the circuit of the entire church,—nave, tran- 
septs, presbytery, choir, with a value in effect 
that is far beyond its immediate conspicuous- 
ness. 

The positions of other parallel string-courses 
above are governed by the distribution of 
the design, as it is shown by a longitudinal 
section. 

It is futile to attempt to follow out the process 
of distribution of a truly artistic design through 
one single line of deductions. The very prin- 
ciple of harmonious combinations implies the 
ultimate concurrence of several motives of 
arrangement—the equilibration of various con- 
current momenta. But the concurrence at last 
is only brought about by independent examina- 
tion and pursuit of the tendencies of each ; by 
the discovery of agreements arrived at from 
different points; by the concession of compro- 
mises recognised as unavoidable after scrutiny 
from* most varied aspects. The height of the 
crown of the central dome from the pavement is 
as nearly as possible equal to one-half the in- 
terior length of the ehurch as taken ; 
this, however, does not give us the height of the 
dome itself—the level of the springing of the 
hemisphere. This is necessarily one-half of the 
diameter of the dome, of that circle which, as 
we have seen, ia given by one-fifth of the full 
Tength or breadth of the ehurch. This agree- 
ment, however, may be but an undesigned coinci- 
dence, or it may have been considered, and even 
rendered exact, in consequence of its observed 
approximation to a dimension brought out by 
another process. Thus, let us say that the 
architect decided first, that his greatest interior 
height should equal half his extreme interior 
length; by halving this height again we fiad 
that our section of the church is again divided 
into a lower portion, comprising the vertical 
walls of rectangular outline, and an upper which 
contains only the vaults, domes, and semicircular 
heads of walls under the vaults. This line well 
marked runs through from end to end of the 
church, interrupted only by the later wheel 
window of the transept : it is confluent with the 
abacus of small column of upper story imme- 
diately below the spring of vaults and archivolts, 
and is returned at the eastern end to mark the 
base of the semi-dome of the grand apse. 

The upper division or half is now divided 
between two semicircles of equal span,—that of 
the large central dome and that of the berrel 
vault of the nave below it. That the diameter 
ef these semicircles is net equal to half the 
height of this wpper divisiom ie due to the eir- 
cumstance that a certain space is occupied by 
thickness of construction between the base of 
the dome and; the intrados of the barrel vault. 
By making this deduction, on whatever principle, 
it is clear that we should bring out the diameter 
of the central dome by reference to the continued 
bisection of interior length, and irrespective of 
its division into fifths. The lines of height of 
barrel vault and dome springing again, run 
through from end to end of the church, to 
finish upon the crown of the grand eastern 
apse. 

Thus we have, first, the level giving the base 
of the domes throughout; then that of the 
barrel vaults and semicireular archivolts; the 
joint height of these divisions being equal to 
one-half the full height of the church, or one- 
fourth of its fall interior length. By halving 
the height from the base of the dome to the 
floor, we obtain the line of bases of paired 
columns that in an upper story carry the archi- 
volts of the transepts of the choir and apse-; it 
is returned round the t ts as the moulding 
of the balustraded gallery over the arcades, 
round the tribunes housed within the great 
piers, and so passes entirely round the church. 
At one end it accentuates the elevation of the 
gallery over the entrance, and at the other 
crowns the lower division of the grand apse 
above the secondary niches. The proportionate 
height is continued to the choir, where the 
raising of the floor below is countervailed exactly 
above by the thickness of the sub-archivolt.  . 

Apart from the notieed deduction for con- 
structional thickness, it is clear that the height 
of this division and of the colonnettes it includes. 
would be exactly one-eighth of the full height. 








in excess of one-sixth of the height of vault of 
nave, the reduced dimension. 

The smaller paired columns upon this level 
already adverted to, have great merits in them- 
selves, and the highest value in effect. Here 
again is exemplified most strongly the distinc- 
tion that must be admitted between the treat- 
ment and design of San Marco in the interior 
and on the exterior. All these columns are alike 
in design, adjusted originally to the dimensions 
of their position and of well-studied elegance. 
Their shafts of dark marble are octagonal prisms, 
with graceful diminution upwards, and they 
blend below into an accurately moulded base of 
elegant profile with an ease that may well put to 
shame medisevals who never learnt to spare the 
jar of a harsh transition from abruptly broken 
shaft to base-moulding. 

The abacus is rectilinear in profile, and the in- 
termediate capital, of uniform type in every case, 
and of very decided Byzantine character, is ac- 
commodated to the outline of the shaft by cutting 
off the angles of a cubical block from the corners 
of the abacus above to a line matching the in- 
clined side of shaft below. 

The more numerous and closer introduction of 
the colonnettes in apse and presbytery assists 
very greatly that effect of gradual focalization 
of interest that is favoured by generat increased 
enrichment ensuing upon contraction of the 
general spacings and rise of level upwards to 
the eastern extremity. 

This line, then, coincident with their capitals, 
and at exact midheight between pavement and 
springing of marks the lower point of 
the pendentives urider all the domes, and the 
limit of the vertical piers and sidewalls through- 
out the church; and its importance is acknow- 
ledged accordingly by a white marble moulding, 
richly carved, but still of no such projection 
that it may not consistently be returned as an 
abacus moulding above the capitals of smaller 
paired columns that, on the upper story bear the 
advanced archivolts. 

The line of the bases: ef these small cofamns 
gives another continuous division marked by a 
light plain moulding of small projection; i is 
continued below the vertical windows of the 
apse in one direction, and in the other ®% is 
returned round the transepts as the moulding of 
the balustraded gallery ever the arcades, and so 
it reaches ultimately thelike position above the 
arcades of the nave, amd the tribunes homed 
within the great piers. 

This is the leading lime that determines: the 
distribution of the gorgeous internal enrich- 
ments of the church. Tiie soffites of the arehes 
of the arcades are indeed enriched with mossics 
of figures, compositions, and patterns; but ex- 
cept for these, and a few figures on walla of the 
nave aisles, the enrichment up to this level 
throughess the church im mave and transepés, 
depends entirely on inerustation with lomg ver- 
tical slabs of veined marble returned symmetri- 
cally upon their sections. The general character 
and tone of colour of these is pretty uniform, and 
has a certain warmth that is not inharmonious ; 
besmirched, however, as the entire surface 
appears high and low wherever not brightened 
here and there by attrition of heads or shoulders 
of worshippers, the original tint may easily be 
misinterpreted through adventitious dinginess. 
The comparatively plain yet not neglected walls, 
only broken and relieved by the attached and 
intermediate shafts, are thus interposed between 
the elaborate Mosaic pavement of the floor, and 
the gleaming and storied walls of the upper 
story above the level of the galleries, and then 
of the vaults and archivolts, the pendentives, 
and the domes. We must reserve the remainder 
of our observations for another article. 








MEMORIAL OF THE LATE HENRY 
KIRKE WHITE. 


Turoven the earnest efforts of the Rev. LE. 
Davies, rector of Wilford, near Nottingham, 
which was the favourite resort of Henry 
Kirke White, a wager ws me  stegel 
has, at len been public subserip- 
Hen in te chasook of Willard Ohureh. |The 
memorial consists of a painted window, illus- 
trating Kirke White's ode, “ The Star of Beth- 
lehem,” which has been’produced by the Messrs. 
O’Connor;; and also * a oe og og Cag 
Kirke Whi in white marble by Mr. 
W. T. eet ein and which has received 
approval for its truthful resemblance to the 
existing portraits of the poet. 





of the main dome; as it is, they are somewhat 
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aren sae a oi — | pariaee of _ site, — coll ee ae _ 
E publish a view and plan, in our present private entrance and stairs oard offices, i 

number, of the Birminghem and aeidiane Bank, peer by the banking room, a fine apartment 
eon eS iprapaeg ee aiotlg, Kp Tog RS 
have induced the proprietors of the chief bank- polished mahogany and embossed plate-glass. 
ing establishments to se geroie or a re _ | In addition to nine ey a s — lan- 
mises, and amongst the foremost in taking that tern gives light to the bank. is lantern is 
step were those of the Birminghamand Midland 37 f. by 18 ft. 6 in., and is filled with ornamental 
on meng ornate ped reg ed po 
enlarg ’ nMO0- | rooms, wi e dining for ¢ . 
dation vee paged as the a — occupy the whole : rer gine wi sd — 
determined to build on a more extensive site | jj¢hted. On the first floor are placed a board- 
more convenient premises fitted with recent im- | tg 48 ft. long, 26 ft. 3 in. wide, and 25 ft. 


As will be seen on reference to the plan, the | 














provements. 


high, with windows in both fronts, and ante- 


The building is from the designs of Mr. Edward | yooms, dining-room, sitting-room, and bed-room 


Holmes, of Birmingham and London, and stands 
at the junction of New-street and Stephenson- 
place, opposite the Exchange Buildings, which 
were erected from the designs of the same archi- 
tect, and illustrated in our pages a few years 
back. 





* See p. 47. 


| rooms ai 


| for resident clerks, lavatory, &c. There is-a pri- 


vate room for the manager on the Mezzanine 
floor over the private entrance, and a gallery 
which may be used for clerks over the private 


is occupied by the kitchen, offices, and bed- 





tend of bank. The second floor, lighted | 
| from the roof and from area for central lantern, | 


rooms: a light from coal-cellars communicates 
with the former. The upper stories are carried 


| by wrought-iron large box-shaped transverse and 


longitudinal girders, each of the transverse gir. 
ders weighing about 18 tons. ; 

The style of the building speaks for itself: it 
is somewhat severe in character, the architect 
being instructed to avoid all unnecessary orna.- 
nientation, but the result is an edifice at once 
dignified and bank-like. The two fronts are 
executed in Portland stone, the four columns of 
the portico being of Cornish grey granite polished, 
each a monolith. The walls internally are finished 
with Martin’s cement. The ceiling is divided 
into nine compartments, round each of which 
there are cornice and cove: each division is cof. 
fered. The bank fittings are of polished Spanish 
mahogany. The private rooms and board-room 
are being warmed with hot air by Mr. W. W. 
Phipson, C.E.; the massive iron railings are in 
the hands of Messrs. Hart & Son; and the other 
works have been carried out under the direction 
of the architect by the contractors, Messrs. J. 
Cresswell & Sons, of Birmingham. 
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A PLEA FOR STONE. 


Amone the theories set up by sundry archi- 
tectural prophets, upon which to ground the 
formation of a new style, and indicate with 
precise and irrefutable logic the form which 
such style must take, the most prominent is that 
which takes for its basis the comparatively 
recent introduction of iron as an important con- 
structive element in building. We have had this 
view of the matter, in fact, dinned into us ad 
nauseam. All young lecturers and readers of 
“ papers,” who wish to appear very philosophical, 
tell us that this is the “iron age,” a metaphor 
which seems inexhaustibly attractive. “A 
pound of wire will do as much as a ton of 
stone;” we are to have no more such wasteful 
and clumsy expedients as arches and abutments. 
Tension, tension is the thing. According to 
a well-known and very clever writer, the lintel 
and the arch styles, representing cross-strain 
and compression, have had their day, 
tensile style is the style of the future. We have 
no intention here of “setting the battle in 





and the} 


array’? upon the question of our future style. 
Heaven forbid that we should add a line to the 
reams of theorising which have been written on 
the subject.. To us, indeed, one building carried 
out with thorough honesty and straightforward- 
ness as to material and design is worth more 
than a whole shelf of books of prophecy. But 
one can understand how comforting it must be 
tothe minds of a certain class of designers to 
have a neat concentrated theory upon an appa- 
rently practical basis; and how exhilarating 
must be the visions conjured up of all the new 
and elegant forms which building design is to 
take after we have become naturalised with the 
new material, and have made it as important an 
element in architectural history as stone was 
made by our forefathers. And even if we 
decline to contemplate the possibility of a purely 
iron style, still, if we are to accept Mr. Garbett’s 
tensile style of arches without abutments, it is 
clear that iron must play the most important 
part in the practical construction thereof, and a 
millennium for.the ironfounders be the inevitable 
regult. 5 





Our ironical anticipations on this head, how 
ever, were rudely interfered with the other day 
by the contemplation of a small piece of iron 
2 ft. long, which some years back had been 
inserted in the masonry of a spire when under 
“ restoration,” to tie one of the angles at a weak 
point ; that is to say, the material was stated to 
be iron by those who were bound to know—a 
statement which, in the face of the unsightly 
ragged mass of oxidization presented to us, had 
to be accepted in faith only. Of course, it has 
been a currently admitted fact for some time 
past that iron is very unsafe material to use in 
conjunction with stone, and that under such 
circumstances. it is always liable to go; in fact, 
that in admitting iron into masonry you are 
introducing an element of decay, or even of de- 
struction. Yet this knowledge is very often set 
aside and practically i,.ored. We are ac- 
quainted with one church built by an eminent 
architect, and deservedly an object of admiration 
in its neighbourhood, the “crossing” of which 
professes to be covered by a solid stone dome 
springing from four main piers. It was originally 
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intended to be so, but (being in the confidence 
of the contractor) we obtained the information 
that the pendentives were in fact supported by 
iron girders across the angles, concealed in the 
masonry. We represented that this was, in fact, 
tying an edifice up, not building it, but were 
met by the assurance that the girders in question 
would last “ till the millennium ;” which, not 
knowing the date of that era, we could not dis- 
te. But, waiving the question whether such 
ings are really in accordance with the art 
of architecture properly so called—whether it is 
not a very lame and mean sort of expedient to 
represent a building as constructed of masonry 
when, in fact, it is supported by concealed 
bandages of a tensile material—what we wish 
specially to call attention to is the fact that iron, 
even when used in the most favourable positions, 
and with the greatest care to exclude from it the 
action of weather, has not yet had the test of 
time to determine its capabilities of endarance 
as an architectural material. It is very well to 
talk of an iron style, and to declaim against the 
prejudices of those old-fashioned people who 
jook cautiously askance at the idea; but it must 
be remembered that it has heretofore been 
one of the chief glories of architecture as. an 
art, one of the qualities which render it in 
its highest forms most attractive to the best 
minds that have been engaged upon it, that its 
productions have been more or less monumental 
in their character, and have claimed both by 
their magnitude and stability a kind of dignity 
and importance on the earth beyond that which 
attaches to smaller and more perishable works 
of art. Now, even setting aside the question of 
artistic appearance, we have no proof as yet 
that structures principally or wholly of iron will 
last in this way as monuments to future genera- 
tions, since time is the only test in such matters; 
but, from what we know of the material, we 
have every presumption that it will not so last. 
Knowing as we do the rate at which iron gives 
off its substance in the form of rust, a source of 
decay whiclt becomes more felt in proportion to 
the increase of external area; knowing the 
extent to which it alters its conditions under 
change of temperature, and the difference- of 
the conditions of wrought and cast iron in this 
respect, which yet must often be used in con- 
junction ; remembering also the thousand and one 
weak points which are liable to make themselves 
felt in a structure all the parts of which have 
to be joined by bolts, screws, and such-like con- 
trivances ; under all these circumstances, it is 
impossible not to feel that the claim for iron as 
a leading material in the architecture of the 
future is even practically a very doubtful one, 
and that buildings dependent in any way on 
such a material, though invaluable for temporary 
purposes, must lose nearly all that enduring cha- 
racter once supposed to belong peculiarly to 
architectural designs, and have small chance of 
carrying down the memory of their designers to 
posterity. 

Nor is the case for stone, as against iron, less 
strong in an esthetic than in a practical point of 
view. Consider for a moment the remarkable 
distinction between the rationale of the two 
materials. They do not stand by any means on 
the same footing. In using iron, we are using a 
material which is to some extent artificial. It 
does not show itself above ground ; and when it 
has been laboriously dug up and brought to light, 
it is not in a state for use, or even recognisable 
at once by those who only know it in its artifi- 
cial state; nor is it till after much mystery of 
smelting, puddling, and other treatment known 
to the initiated, that it comes forth “ purified 
and meet for the master’s use.” But in using 
stone,"we are using a natural material in its un- 
altered state, so far as texture and quality are 
Concerned,—-a material concerning which we 
have had previous experience, before we used it, 
of its powers of resistance. We see it before us 
in the quarry, cohering in vast masses, and re- 
sisting a compression of many tons, and we take 
it as it is, merely cutting it tothe required sizes, 
and set it, as it lay before, “on its q bed ” 
{if our clerk of the works attends to his duty 
properly). We expose a great amount of its 
surface to the weather; but otherwise, if our 
building is properly constructed, we do not alter 
the condition under which the material existed 
in its natural state, and consequently are saved 
much of the doubtful and experimental proceed. 
ings which are forced on us in dealing with artificial 
materials. A more important consideration, in 
an wsthetic point of view is, that we are here 
using the material which we see visibly around 


we are causing the “ great globe itself,” visibly 
and ostensibly, to farnish the means whereby we 
may erect those “ cloud-capped towers, gorgeous 
palaces, and solemn temples ” which have formed 
some of its noblest adornments. It is this which 
has given much of their impressiveness and 
effect to the great monuments of the architec- 
ture of the past ; that they have appeared not so 
much as independent erections or constructions 
upon the earth’s surface, as actual growths from 
it, homogeneous with it in substance and tex- 
ture; and thus appearing to form part of the 
landscape amid which they stand. Sir Charles 
Barry, indeed, is known to have made this 
latter effect a special object whenever circum- 
stances permitted; his delight having been to 
“ connect the house with the landscape,” by hap- 
pily-contrived terraces and gardens, diminishing 
in artificiality as they receded from the edifice and 
mingled with the open country. Nor can we 
ignore the immense value of the mass and weight 
of material necessary to a stone bailding, and 
necessarily precluded in an iron one, when 
architectural effect is to be considered. After 
deducting all the effects of previous habit and 
prejudice, after allowing that a nation long 
habituated to seeing its principal structures of 
iron would come to look on that material with 
far more respect than we now do, and become 
used to its rigid lines and thin forms, it is never- 
theless impossible for a moment to admit that 
structures resting upon thin metallic shafts and 
roofed with a web of spider-like framing, can 
ever have that effect on the mind which has 
been produced upon all beholders by the temples 
of Karnac and Phils, the Parthenon, and the 
great cathedrals of the middle ages. In the 
“ iron age,” all that has constituted the majesty 
of architecture would disappear. That aspect 
of enduring immobility, which seemed to con- 
nect the structure with the ground it stood upon, 
the broad play of light upon the piers, the depth 
of shadow in recesses and roofs, the aspect of 
mystery which pervades a grand interior on a 
large scale—all this would go, and leave us 
instead a barren framework of thin lines, 
standing nakedly out, devoid of all the magic of 
chiaroscuro, and suggesting nothing save eco- 
nomy of space and material. Unless architecture 
is to be a lost art, stone must still be the main 
material for the architect to work with. 
Brickwork has indeed been putting forward 
great pretensions of late, and, in buildings where 
economy has to be considered, must always take 
precedence of stone; but we have instances, 
not a few, of late years, in which brick has been, 
and is being, voluntarily preferred for large and 
expensive churches, and buildings of a similar 
class. We take this to be a foolish piece of 
fashion; a change for the sake of change, or 
in the vain hope of thereby achieving originality. 
All our church architecture having for so long, 
more than any other branch, run into copyism, 
the original models have been exhausted, and 
the copyists were at a dead lock, when the lucky 
discovery was made that the Medizeval builders 
of the North of Italy had produced admirable 
structures, after their manner, of brick and 
marble, to the adequate illustration whereof one 
of the most talented English architects lent 
himself with a will. Here was a new field; the 
marble, indeed, might be difficult to obtain, but 
the brick was feasible; whence a springing up 
of brick churches, as aforesaid, with square 
jambs in lieu of splays or mouldings, and 
traversed by divers bands of black. This may 
be all very well for a change, but as to appearance 
there is no comparison, except in the eyes of 
prejudiced persons. It is very difficult to get 
brick of a decent colour at all for a large build- 
ing, and: when the best is obtained, it is far in- 
ferior to the natural tint of fresh stonework ; and 
being an artificial tint, moreover, does not 
harmonize with the landscape around it: while 
the forced and strongly pronounced polychromy 
obtained by different tints of brickwork is far 
inferior in effect to the natural play of colour 
and tone in stone walling. Then carved orna- 
ment cannot be introduced, except by the inser- 
tion of stone in which to carve it; though the 
enthusiasm of some of these modern “ bricks” 
has led to the resuscitation of moulded orna- 
ment in brick,—a device which costs nearly as 
much as stone carving, without having one- 
fourth the effect, and which was originally used in 
localities where no stone easily carved was pro- 
curable,but which is now voluntarily substituted 
for freestone, where the latter is plentiful, merely 
for the sake of fashion. Of course, good brick is- 


avery fine material where expenditure must be 





us, which forms part of the ground we tread ; | 


limited ; what we protest against is the pretence 


of preferring it to stone on artistic grounds. 
And there is one very strong reason for using 
stone, when building in the country, even for 
small houses, viz., that it can be made to harmo- 
nise with the landscape of the district in which 
the house is erected. In introducing brick into 
a landscape, we are in almost all cases intro- 
ducing a discordant element of colour. But in 
using (as should always, if possible, be done) 
the stone of the neighbourhood, not only are we 
using, as before said, a natural instead of an 
artificial material, but we are using that which 
is the basis of the landscape around, and from 
which the latter takes its prevailing tone and 
character; whether it be a limestone or a sand- 
stone district, or whatever formation it may be, 
we are thus carrying the tint and character of 
the landscape into the walls of our house, which 
seems to become part and parcel thereof. This 
is not sufficiently attended to; and sometimes 
stone is brought at additional expense from a 
distant quarry, to satisfy some whim of the 
architect, when the stone of the neighbourhood 
would have had a far more satisfactory effect in 
comparison with the surroundings of the build- 
ing. 
In making this plea for the use of stone as par 
excellence the architectural material, we may be 
met by the objection that the order of things, 
and consequently the tenure of building pro- 
perty, is no longer characterised by the same 
stability which belonged to ancient periods, when 
the current of life moved at a slower rate, and 
when the uses and requirements and value of a 
building did not change for centuries after its 
erection. It may be said that we have no longer 
occasion, in our towns especially, for those monu- 
mental structures which seem built to last for 
ages, seeing that we know not when the demands 
of a shifting and increasing population and a 
changing polity may render such edifices, after a 
comparatively brief time, no longer suitable or 
useful. But the idea arises from a too partial view 
of the course of human affairs. As Mr. Froude 
observes in the opening of his “‘ History of Eng- 
land,” the history of nations has always presented 
an alternation of epochs of change with long 
periods of settled and established ideas. We are 
now in a period of change; steam has revolu- 
tionised our domestic polity, and some time may 
elapse before we settle down into the new form 
of life and manners towards which we are, how- 
ever, rapidly moving. It may be wise, there- 
fore, not to stereotype any of our present wants 
or partialities in the form of expensive buildings 
of a monumental and enduring character. We 
are now in the condition of the man described 
by the Roman satirist :— 


* Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundi..” 


We are changing our forms of building and our 
forms of life, and the iron architecture does well . 
enough for the temporary needs of such a period 
of change, and will last about as long as it is 
likely to be wanted. When-we shall have settled 
alike our great lines of railroad and our great 
lines of life, and grouped our habitations accord- 
ingly, we shall once more find stone the fittest 
and best exponent of an architecture which we 
may trust will not be inferior to that of the great 
periods which we have left behind us. 








A FRENCH BOOK ON HEATING AND 
VENTILATING. 


Tue author of a treatise upon heating and 
ventilating French private houses and supplying 
them with water, recently published in Paris, 
cries out bitterly against the prevailing system 
of false luxury in French houses, which provides 
appearance before comfort.* Every sanitary 
arrangement, he declares, is sacrificed to secure 
handsome reception-rooms, which give to their 
occupant a semblance of being something more 
than he really is; and if the architect entertain 
any other consideration, it is how to impart an 
air of luxury to the fagade. Where an English 
landlord advertises, “ Well-aired beds,” a 
French one announces “ Appartements ornés de 
glaces.” M. Joly, the writer in question, has 
made a long residence in foreign parts, “ where 
taste is sometimes at fault, but where domestic 
comfort is studied better than in France,” which 
we presume he is too polite to name more par- 
ticularly. But it is easy to see that it is with 





* Traité Pratique du Chauffage, de la Ventilation et de 
SScon's b i Usage den Ascbitesten; dao Batropeseoarn, of 
liéres : & P es reneurs, 6! 
des Propriéteites. Par V.C. Joly. Paris: J. Beaudry, 
15, Rue-des Saints-Péres. 1869, 
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the widely adoption 
plences in tah houses that ho contrmsta Lie 


ia French habitations. 
of what he calls the vice of French domestic 
Luildings, he speaks of low ceilings, of water- 
lowete badly lighted, badly ventilated, and placed 
close to the kitchen; of the absence of ventila- 

ion, bathe, aud water; of purserice looking 
npon the unwholesome courts into which the 
spouts carryimg away the foul waters of the 
house discharge themselves; and of chimneys 
which waste the heat they should economise, as 
evils the French tolerate with complacency, if 
not with approval; and after dwelling at some 
length upon the discomfort and misery of these 
shortcomings, he strenuously urges the adoption 
ef the habits of “ propriety” common to the 
English, Dutch, and Americans. Posterity, he 
continues, will be scarcely able to believe, that 
in Paris, the eighth wonder of the world, men 
asd women can be seen at the present day 
attelés d des tonneaua, and carrying water upon 
their shoulders to the upper stories of houses. 
Gold water withia the last few years has found 
its way into French kitchens, but hot water is 
still unprovided there, and both are entirely 
absent in the upper stories, as is the health- 
giving bath. A French bed-chausber, he deplores, 
let it be ever so richly decorated, contains only 
a bed, a secretaire, and a few chairs: no con- 
venience for the performance of ablations is 
in sight. He would have a bath at the side of 
the bed, a choice of site we cannot endorse, 
however much we approve of the general ase of 
this source of cleanliness aud health. A bath in 
a bedroom is a mistake, because the steam from 
the hot water is a source of damp to the bed- 


ding. It is much more advantageously placed ia 


@ room opening out of the sleeping apartment, | 


when, by the simple plan of closing the deor 
between them, the steam is confined te the bath- 
room. Having shown the great desirability of 
more attention to samitary matters, especially 
the need of a proper water-supply in French 


private houses, he first points out the best 


methods of carrying the last-mentioned reform 
into execution, after owning that learned 


engineers have spent much time in disen- 
tangling the dificalties of providing water, 


ventilation, and heating for barracks and prisons, 
and adding, “Thanks be to Heaven, every one 
does not live in these,” as a reason why private 
dwellings should also be considered. He next 
turns his attention to the best modes of heating 


and ventilating, illustrating his subject with | 
upwards of a hundred and fifty diagrams, and | 


supplementing it with a list of the principal 
works relating to it, dating from the year 1460. 
Each division of these important measures is 


minutely treated ; for instance, water supply is | 


diseussed im ite varions stages of collection, | 
filtration, distribution, heating, purification, and | 
utilization ; and its application to baths is shown | 


of hospitals, and thence to that of 
| theatres, 


the various systems being clearly iliustrated. 


outside of the roof, the other two being 
on either side of it, at some little d 
that they pass throngh the rooms 
‘and left of those in the centre 


winter, is 
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| first occapios his care, thence he passes to 
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buildings of many stages i 


We pick out for especial mention a plan for 
warming and ventilating a building of the last- 
mentioned class, which resembles in its most 
essential featares ove recently illastrated in 
these pages. M. Joly shows a four-storied 
house with a basement, in the centre of which 
is placed the heating apparatus. There are 
three ventilating shafts in communication with 
the calorifére, one ascending straight up from it 
through the entire height of the house to the 
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before passing likewise out of 
every ceiling there is an opening 
shafts to carry off the vitiated air, and i 
room near the floor there is another 
through which hot air, conveyed 
the central a tus below, is i 
it. Like others, M. Joly urges 
simple, economical, and effective 
lating a private house, both in 
imitate 
by Natere for the circulation 
bleod in the human frame; 
place the moving power and principal arteries i 
the centre, with branches directed towards the 
extremities. In a honse the principal artery 
should be a shaft in some useless angle of the 
staircase,as near as i 
building. This would be the seat of the circula- 
tion of the air of the interior. Hot-water pipss 
ascending from the basement for the service of 
the rooms above could be also pleced in it. If 
the waste heat of the kitchen fires was not avail- 
able for the displacement of air in it, a stove 
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could be placed at its base for the purpose, which | 
could be further utilized by making it heat a 


circulation of water that could mount to the top- 
most floor, and serve the baths and lavatories 
upon every story on its way up. In a section 
devoted to a consideration of the ventilation of 
the rooms oceupied by working men, the author 
asks whether their case should not be 

more of than that of criminals, for whom so 
much trouble is taken in the ventilation of 


THE LATE MR. GEORGE SMITH, OF 
MBRORRS’ HALL. 
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council ; and was the appointed 
committee who drew up the repert on 


Daring his time he was much in the 
i as ee — his old 
contemporaries Roper, the elder I’ Anson, 
tague, Higgins, and some more, who have all 
passed away, as well as with Mr. Lockyer, Mr. 
Ifold, and others, still pursuing an active career. 


Among his works as an architect, be men- 
tioned St. Panl’s School, the New Gorn Bxohange, 
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being employed. He was a member of the 
veyors’ Club from the year 1807, and a 
of their charitable fand. wile: apdare «| 
of the Society of Autiquaries, 

with some other public bodies, A few y¥ 


i 





prisons. After picturing the upright workman 
coming home to his modest habitation, which is 

y without water, ventilation, warmth, 
and salubrity, he 





that im those instances in 


ago he married a young wife, who, 

died before him, and he had recently 

for himself a house, “ Newlands,” at 
Sassex. 
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in views and sections embracing the modes in where his house forms one of a row vm poe Jef Deke erm amaes 

use in ancient Rome and Pompeii, as well as in factory, there should be a vast horizontal conduit H 

Kngland and America at the present day. He ter- | ranning through it and the rest, carrying into. THE EDINBURGH aemeaeny HOBETTAL. 
minates his description of the different systems | each chamber fresh ait in summer, and hot air) oreurcn is at this moment in # sort of 





of heating baths with an aecount of that whieh he 
calls French, because he has not seen it in use elee- 
where, and, he says, it seems to him admirably 
adapted to the many-storied French houses. 
This is merely the plan which utilises the 
surplus heat of kitchen or other stoves instead of 
wasting it. The reservoir of water is farnished 
with a number ef pipes, throangh which the 
waste heat from the steve, generally the kitchen 
stove, circulates, and these heated pipes raise 
the temperature of water in which they stand to 
their own. In summer, when large fires are not so 
certain to be in constant use, gas can be applied 
with equal facility to the same apparatus, 

M. Joly’s chapter on the heating of 
ments is agreeable reading, for it. treats the 
subject cosmographically, if we May say so, and 
is tich in illustrations of the stoves of the world. 
Chinese, Persian, ancient Roman, and Medieval 
heating contrivances are well represented, as 
are the more modern Continental stoves. He 
names as the best kinds in use in France those 
kuown by the names of their inventors, as 
‘“‘PAppareil Fondet” and “PAppareil Mous- 
seron,” both of which are forni with hot-air 
chambers. A third management of the means 
ut disposal may be described aa an ordinary 
wood fire upon the hearth, the smoke from 
which ascends an iron pipe in the chimney-fiue, 
leaving the extra space in the chimney as a 
chember ia which eternal air is heated by the 
Pipe, and made to distribute itself into the same 
room in which the five is placed, near the 


apart- | find there an en 


manufacturers, who have been recompensed by | 
the vigour and activity of their workpeople, as 
well as by the decrease of cases requiring pecn- | 
miary assistance. When the house is not so 
situated he recommends another cheap plan of | 
securing fresh air and heat, which appears to 
be an exceedingly i 
granted that the mau will have a stove and 
not an open fire, he says this stove should have 


reservoir or cistern, which is to be heated by the 
smoke, and by a circa boiler. The fiue of 
the stove on its arrival at the ceiling ought to 
largement or opening, in the 
middie of which the smoke-tube is to paes out, 
the remaining space being filled with a moveable 
register, shut when the fire is alight, but open 
throughout the night. The disadvantage of 
turning flaes into ventilating shafts with us is 


not be so insurmountable; moreover, the pipe 
for the smoke, made perhaps of glazed earthen- 
ware, might be carried up the full height of the 
fiae, where there could be no deposit of any kind 
in the latter. This is not the only ingenious 
contrivance urged upon French landlords. In 
conclusion, M. Joly observes progress is slow, 
especially in a country like France, full of 
routine; but it is sure; and what is a luxury for 
the few to-day will be, in twenty years perheps, 
@ necessity for every one. We commend his 
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suspended over it a small iron-plated and tinned |i 


the descent of soot. With wood fires this might | Zain 


Is appears that the ancient institution whieh 
has flourished now under the name of the Royal 
Infirmary for a period of nearly two hundred 
years, has survived its usefulness, amd has be- 
come antiquated. What is more, it turns out to 
be positively injurious to the health of the un- 
fortamate patients who are forced to seek admis- 











work : it is comprehensive as well as foreseeing. 
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Lord » Lord Polwarth, the Lord . . It is with no pleasant on the comparative i 
. Perey: ‘ ’ merits of the two sites. ; 
Advocate in esse (Gordon), the Lord Advo-| rah rin tr Nomi no regent pi This onght to have been a preliminary step. I 
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the convenient, and well-ventilated wards ny on their bill, and scheduled the the 

Colene <5 Samar tagether with an, eupinanl the mean, ‘ : e & property on 

ubliaher, Mr. yd, | a famous -maker, arrangements of our surgical piher incoherent 

» amen. addrenaed is hardly necessary to say that this letter 
once a powerful 
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: a impression on the 
sonlals and of i com. tp . could contributors and the public. We do not | 
supply 40,0001. from their own funds, chiefly see how it could operate otherwise ai 
derived, it would appear, from foemee legacies. facts seem to us indisputable and Raps COLOGHS CATHEDRAL. 1 Bet 
The response was immediate: | ments unanswerable. Bat it is an unfortunate| It was not until the spring of last year that . i 
25,0001. were subscribed on the spot. An influ- | characteristic of our medical schools, that their | the works and restorations upon other of a 

in | this venerable pile were thought s ly i 


to 

Sho Back of ered eae: Seen ae: ant Gr cae i 

emyss gave 1,000I. were in all) Since . Sangrado pulled hi 
psec followed by the same magical thy aad wes 
ment of one ni and three cyphers. witnessed as one professor of the same college | #ge8 88 they probably were in 
high constables undertook a domiciliary visita-| publicly burning the pamphlets of another In those days it 
tion of the working-classes, who, to say of them | fessor ia hi y they aad ai ; tg 
what is only fair, have always been faithful sup- ithi 
— ¢ the institution. Collections were | week 
m e same time in those curious brass | Professor 8 
agp Ape me yi ph pn the doors of ea Sop A rappel and 
e city churches, an result of this and | fessor Syme, in which, if not with equal skill, at | top- 
more was, that towards the end of July the | least with more command of statiati urged | upon the 
sum of 67,0001. had been raised, which con os —_ cont 
added to the 40,0001, we have mentioned of 
Infirmary stock, make up 7,0001. more than the | re 
stipulated capital aye for the of | which, 
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northern tower; of the “Dom,” each still ue 

the following counter-propositions :— provided with its lifting-ring, which it was 1 

“1, That Professor Syme’s letter contains statements ao eae spt thy qr or fi i \ 
as ate 


; 
| 

the sanitery condition of the surgical hospital 
allowed to pass unchallenged, must prove | task of leting the towers was put in hand, ii i 
ii 
: 


the new hospital. We cannot tell as yet injurious to the reputation of the institution, and of the the first thing to be done being to remove the ub 
far this continued hae met with success,| 9. time-honoured ponderous old crane we all know ; i 4 
for the subscription is still in progress. correct as the : 


Hitherto “the movement” had been one of , 3 
aniform success, peace, concord, and good-will. Py 
tater, pon nig hengealagodg pring wi at 

; we are sorry to sa surgical hospital. 
means so full of sunshine, or rather Soule Saleen one of them. 
gold, The best of “movements” somehow or | pronounce an opinion. examination into the condition of the masonry Babi): ! 
ee Ie Til Ton omoeth; Wo spyte of S- i uring | wag then made, when it was found that mach ay | 


‘cord is to the surface sooner or later ; | * Tinqeensial per 

“nud in the present case the split has arisen on Me Fics ke bedds diooee opiniones 2 tho sdeang 
the question of site, This is a vital question, | the present site.” 

and its importance cannot be over-estimated, We have no room, even if we had the inclina- 





necessary 
might, therefore, feel | +} at once had formed the crane. A careful 
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bat the considerations which should determine 4; 
- : - tion, to wade through the terrible mass of 
= te simple, the —s so elementary, | newspaper controversy which followed on these that in one instance apap = oa Hel 
are totally puzzled to diacover the reasons for such |"""™! r could be camemel As the annual tourist HI fi 
* Strew’d were the streets with milk-white i He 
ony oe — warfare as it has caused | Flow'd oll the Canongste with inky a this year approaches what Mr. Spurgeon ae 
public meetings of Edin- | ncaa calls (like Coleridge before him) the Oity ‘ 
tower 


burgh. It may be desirable to explain here that All the great Edinburgh writers—medical, legal, | of a Thousand Smelis, and the fine 
the Infirmary of Edinburgh ts of two hos- ecclesiastical, mercantile, economical, municipal, | gradually looms into view, he will 
pitals, the medial and the surgical. The medical ' and architectural—seem to have exhausted their | his old friend has di 


| of white steam will tell him 


hospital is the ancient institution we have re- wit and invention in fetching arguments and 
ferred to above, and the locus of the oy digging up sites. One writer recommended that 
peta pal, us of the old High School of Edin- the hospital should be put beyond the boundaries 


bargh and partly of a comparatively new suite of of the city, after the fashion of the ancient Jews, 
buildings which were erected in the year 1852. —and very wisely too. Another suggested the 
The old High School contains the wards and city poor- ; a third, the cattle-market; a 


Class-rooms of Professor Syme; the new build. fourth, George Heriot’s Hospital; a fifth, the 
ings those of Professor Spence, Further, it Queen’s Park. One doctor, obviously half- 
may be added that this noble charity is under eccentric, an iron bridge over the 
the m ent or supervision of a board of Cowgate to a site among the lowest slums of the 
directors, partly elected annually from the body | High-street ; and another doctor of equal emi- 
of contrihntors and partly composed of the Lord | nence that there should be no hospital 
Provors and trates, who are managers by | built at all, only a provision of movable pavilions 
virtue of their office. The duties of the mana- | constructed with cast-iron plates. The medical 
gers seem to be rather indefinite. But to pro-| profession, as far as we can judge, are abont 
ceed : the gentleman who played the part of the | equally divided in their opinions; and, in fiue, 


Goddess of Discord on this occasion was Professor 
Syme, a surgeon of long practice and high stand- 
ing, who honourably fills the chair of chemical 
surgery to the university of Edinburgh. On the 
16th day of November last year he addressed a 
Cireular letter to each of subscribers; and 


in this letter he asserts, and ably supports, the 





six following propositions :— 


the question as between the two professors is 
substantially unaltered. But when doctors dis- 
agree, who shall decide? We need not venture 
to answer the question, With regard to public 
“ movements ” of this sort, the proverb is some- 
thing musty. The science of public health, for 
exauiple, is perhaps more indebted in our gene- 
ration to the engineer than the physician; but, 


everywhere the steam-engine has superseded 
manual lifting-power. A stationary engine of 
8-horse power will be at work, lifting im four 
minutes what in days gone by would have 
taken two days. Both towers are in hand at 
the same time, the progress of both being 
the same; and being consaected by means 
of a light iron bridge fitted with rails, the stones 
can be moved, when up, to any required spot. 
The pecuniary means whereby these works are 
carried on are twofold,—namely, first, by volun- 
tary aid (his Majesty the King of Prassia head- 
ing the list with a handsome annual contribution), 
and, secondly, by the questionable proceeds of a 
lottery, which produces to the Dom Committee 
an annual income of about 37,0001. It is thus 
hoped that the second story of both towers will 
be completed in two years and a balf, the octa- 
gonal part in two years and a half more, and 
the whole work by the year 1877. After 
perasing , the reader will 
be amused to learn that Bishop Bertholet, of 
Aix-la-Chapelie, in a report on the cathedral at 
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the beginning of the present century, actually 
advised Napoleon I. to have the whole structure 
razed to the ground, as it was “ positively 
unsafe to walk under it !” 








MICHAEL FARADAY. 


Tue last number issued of the “ Proceedings 
of the Royal Society” (No. 106, vol. xvii.) con- 
tains amongst the Obituary Notices of Deceased 
Fellows an interesting and important narrative 
of the chief events of his personal history, “ with 
such indications of his character and opinions as 
may be read in his written correspondence and 
private memorials.” It has been put together 
by Dr. Bence Jones, F.R.S., occupies 68 pages, 
and is full of delightful teaching. The way in 
which Faraday acknowledged, on many oc- 
casions his obligations to Mrs. Marcet’s well- 
known “ Conversations’’ will interest on several 
grounds. He thus wrote to M. De la Rive on 
the occasion of that lady’s death :— 

* Your subject interested me deeply every way, for 
Mrs, Marcet was a good friend to me, as she must have 


been to many of the human race. I entered the shop of 
a bookseller and bookbinder, at the age of thirteen, in the 


year 1804, remained there eight years, and during the chief | collected at this festival? On the day of re- 


part of the time bound books. Now it was in those books, | 
in the hours after work, that I found the beginning of my 
philosophy. There were two that especially helped me, 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ from which I gained my 

i Mrs. Marcet’s ‘ Conver- 


lamentable deficiency of musical tuition in this 
country. And then come several more days of 
hammering and wrenching apart; the staging 
is taken down, and the loads of planking and 
timber are bundled out of the cathedral. 3 

Now, I ask you, Mr. Editor, cui bono? If it 
be desirable the charity children should have an 
annual gathering, why not let it be held in 
Exeter Hall, or the Orystal Palace? Both of 
these places are already prepared for such exhi- 
bitions; but the latter especially recommends 
itself as a means of sparing the poor children 
much suffering and inconvenience; and after 
the performance is concluded, they could enjoy 
some recreation and amusement. 

With the meeting at St. Paul’s as now 
arranged, the access to the children’s seats being 
very limited and exceedingly inconvenient, the 
poor little creatures are obliged to be in their 
places some hours before the time of per- 
formance, and there they must sit, hungry and 
weary, for many of them have walked long dis- 
tances to the cathedral; and when, as is fre- 
'quently the case, a girl faints from the heat 
/and from sheer exhaustion, she has to be lifted 
| out over the heads of her companions. 
| A third point is, what becomes of the money 











hearsal it may be small in amount, but on the | 
“grand day” it must be considerable. The | 
whole affair is in the hands of “ The Society of 


the most malignant type—it was, in fact, nothing 
less than the putrid sore throat of bygone times. 
Dr. Roden — Hess ne remedies which 
should be adopted without further unnecessary 
delay. First and foremost, he would advise the 
early adoption of the Public Health and Loca? 
Government Acts. The application of these 
Acts he thought ought to be pt Ml 
towns of a population of 10,000 and , a8 
should the appointment of medical officer of 
health in all cases where the Act is applied. A 
complete system of sewerage and waterworks 
could no longer be delayed, or the town might 
lose the opportunity of controlling the expendi- 
ture. The couticil should adopt Mr. Torrens’s 
Bill for providing better dwellings for artisans 
and labourers, which, he remarked, would be of 
incalculable benefit to the town. 
Sheerness.—The town of Sheerness, once re- 
puted to be a most unhealthy place, appears now 
to be one of the healthiest towns in England. 
The number of deaths registered in the year 
1868 for the sub-district of Minster, in Sheppy, 
including Sheerness and Queenborough, was 304. 
The population of this sub-district was 17,000 in 
1861, and is now at least 20,000. Hence the 
death-rate of Sheerness is only fifteen in the 
thousand—seven less than the death-rate of 
England and Wales, ten less than that of 
London, and lower than that of any watering- 
place in England except Eastbourne. This sur- 


first notions of electricity, and aC } / 
sations on Chemistry,’ which gave me my foundation in Patrons,” who are supposed to help the paro- prising improvement in the health of Sheerness 


that science. : 

Do not suppose that I was a very deep thinker, or was 
marked as a precocious person. I wasa very lively, ima- 
ginative person, and could believe in the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
as easily as in the ‘Encyclopedia;’ but facts were im- 
portant to me and saved me. I could trust a fact, and 
always cross-examined an assertion. So when I ques- 
tioned Mrs. Marcet’s book by such little experiments as I 
could find means to perform, and found it true to the facts 
2s I could understand them, I felt that I had got hold of 
an anchor in chemical knowledge, and clung fast to it. 
Thexce my deep veneration for Mrs. Marcet; first, as one 
who had conferred great personal good and pleasure on 
me, and then as oue able to convey the trath and principle 
of those boundless fields of knowledge which concern 
natural things to the young, untaught, and inquiring | 
mind, 

You may ——- my delight when I came to know Mrs. | 
Marcet personally ; how often I cast my thoughts back- | 
wards, delighting to connect the past and the present; | 
how often, when sending a paper to her as a thank-offer- 
ing, I thought of my first imstructress; and such-like | 
thoughts will remain with me.” 

A life of continuous unselfish work was that | 
of this “ blacksmith’s son from Jacob’s-Well- | 
mews, fall of inborn religion, and gentleness, | 
genius, and energy, | who} searched for truth and | 
trusted to facts in his experimental researches, | 
and thus left to science a monument of himself 


that may be compared even to that of Newton.” 








A VOICE FROM THE CRYPT OF 
ST. PAUL’S. 





chial schools from the funds so collected. Who, 
has ever seen an account of the receipts and | 
disbursements? The writer, some twenty years 
ago, filled a public office, and was then told it 
was right for him to go to this celebration. At 
the cathedral and at the dinner afterwards, to 
which he was invited, he gave about 251. The} 
following year he was invited to the sumptuous | 
dinner at the London Tavern, the few gentlemen 
constituting the “Society of Patrons,’’ being in 
all their glory. Since then he has heard nothing 
of them or their doings, nor of their society, 
saving the notice in the public newspapers of | 
the meeting of the charity children in St. 
Paul’s. 

Who constitute the Society of Patrons? Why 
are not the accounts sent to subscribers ? Where 
are the said accounts to be seen? Who are the 
auditors? And what good has the whole thing 
done ? A SHADE. 








SANITARY MATTERS. 


Kidderminster.—In compliance with a request 
by the local board of guardians, Dr. Roden, 
medical officer for the No. 2 district, Kiddermin- 





ster, has presented a report embodying his views | 
on the sanitary state of thetown. Mr. Stretton, | 
medical officer for No. 1 district, had already | 
presented a report on the same subject. Dr. 


is not exceptional, the death-rate of 1867 being 
nearly as low. The great improvements 


| effected during the last ten years in the sanitary 


regulations of the town, with the natural 
salubrity of the fresh sea-air to which Sheer- 
ness is exposed, have tended to produce this 
favourable result. The want of additional and 
better class houses is much felt, and extensive 
building operations are contemplated during the 
coming summer. A large public hall, with 
reading-rooms, &c., is in course of erection. The 
Government has been induced to dispose of a 
quantity of land for building purposes to meet 
the local want of houses. 








THE TEMPLE OF HEROD. 


Lrevt. Warren has recently addressed some 
speculations on this subject to the Palestine 
Exploration Committee. He says :—‘ From our 
present knowledge of the Haram area, we may 
draw the inference that the southern wall is that 
spoken of by Josephus as the south wall of 
Herod’s enclosure; for we have the Ophel wall 
joining in at the south-east angle, at what would 
have been the eastern cloisters, and we have the 
arches of Robinson and Wilson on the west; and 
the great difficulty now is the dilemma about the 
dimensions given by Josephus ; for, while on the 


Siz,—Will you allow me to appeal to you, as Roden remarks at the outset, that he quite one hand, he leads us to suppose that the Temple 
one of the recognised guardians of our public | agrees with Mr. Stretton that, although the town | enclosure of King Solomon was in compass four 
buildings, to prevent the desecration and the would never be placed in a secure state till proper | furlongs, and that the area was doubled by 
great injury which the annual assembly of the | drainage and water works were carried out, there Herod, yet, on the other hand, he gives us six 
charity children within St. Paul’s Cathedral does | were, nevertheless, many local causes of disease | 


to the sacred edifice itself, and to the various | 
national monuments it contains ? This assembly 

of the children has hitherto taken place in June, 

so that if the subject were brought forward now, 

there would be ample time to investigate the 

matter and to make other arrangements. 

For some time before the day of meeting, 
load upon load of heavy timber is carried into | 
the cathedral, and a host of workmen sent in to 
erect the staging necessary for the accommoda- 
tion of many hundreds of children and of 
spectators. ‘To say nothing of the interruption 





/not connected with such works which required | 


prompt removal or amelioration. He could safely | 
say that scarcely a death from fever or other | 
zymotic disease had occurred in his medical | 


furlongs as the compass of Herod’s enclosure, 
including Antonia: so that it is an open ques- 
tion as to what the exact measurements 
were. 

We have, however, in the present walls, cer- 


district, that he could not almost immediately | tain conditions given to us in Josephus’s account 
trace to some cause capable of amendment or | of Herod’s ‘Temple, and it may be interesting 
entire removal. Pigstyes were scattered in all to apply to these Haram walls a plan of that 
directions at the rear of rows of houses, and in ancient enclosure. For this purpose I have 
crowded strects and alleys, throughout the taken the plan of the Temple, constructed by 
densely - populated parts of the town, and | the Rev. John Lightfoot, D.D., in 1684, because 
generally so near the houses as to be a constant it was made (by his own account) entirely from 


|source of disease. Privies and open ashpits | 


the ancient writings, his mind being unbiassed 


to the ordinary service of the cathedral, and | were generally still nearer to the houses, and by any knowledge of the present Haram en- 


violation of the tranquillity which should reign 
in this national mausoleum, just think of the 
danger and the actual damage done to the 
monuments of those whom the nation delights 
t> honour, and which have cost, individually 

d collectively, vast sums of public money. 
The sculptured effigies of our great coun- 
trymen are out of reach of ordinary visitors, 
which clearly shows that the injuries they 
have sustained must have been caused by 
careless workmen, and be the result of thege 
heavy timber erections. And after these 
huge balks of timber and immense loads of 
planking have been crowded in, so as to occupy 
the whole area of the noble dome, what then ? 
All this expense, labour, risk of fire, fuss, and 
trouble, are incurred forthe mighty grand purpose 
of allowing some hundreds of educated people to 
listen to the performance of an enormous num- 
ber of ill-instructed charity children, singing 
psalms and hymns in a way to illustrate the 


|so0 constructed that the roof shuts the rain- 
| water into the ashpit, thus giving rise to pesti- 
lential vapours, and dealing out death and 
disease to the entire neighbourhood. Doubt- 
less, {he said] the proper remedy for this 
|state of matters would be the adoption of 
| earth closets ; but, as he imagined it would be 
| next to impossible to carry out such a system in 
large towns, some plan of amelioration should be 
attempted. Besides scarlet fever, which has 
latterly been the cause of the increased mortality, 
the population had been visited by almost every 
form of exanthematous and zymotic disease, in- 
cluding measles, erysipelas, gastric and typhus 
fevers, whooping cough, croup, diphtheria, 
diarrhoea, &c., and under such conditions it was 
easy to understand that bronchitis, consumption, 
rheumatism, and other blood diseases were not 
only engendered, but their victims were, in many 
cases, rapidly hurled to a premature grave ; while, 
as regarded scarlet fever, the disease has assumed 











closure. I have taken his southern wall, and 
applied it to the south wall of the Haram area, 
lengthening it until they coincide, and at the 
same time increasing all the parts to scale. We 
have then a plan of Herod’s enclosure occupying 
the southern part of the Haram area, and being 
a square of about 900 ft. a side, its compass 
being six furlongs.” 

The writer then goes on to note the results,. 
pointing out relations and discrepancies, and 
showing that there are between Dr. Lightfoot’s 
plan and the present Haram area a number of 
points of resemblance, which are sufficient to 
draw serious attention to the matter; but out of 
them there are two or three points which tell’ 
almost equally in favour of those plans in which 
the altar is placed near to the sakhra. 

His remarks may be useful to those who are 
interested in locating the Temple inclosure; but 
we seem to be a long way yet from fixing the 
position with any degree of certainty. 
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HOUSE BUILDING, 


tute of Architects last week, on the description 
given of Humewood,* in the county of 
low, Ireland, Mr. T, BR. Smith said it was natural 
that some differences of opinion should arise on 
the subject of building. One 
treatment of granite, There 
to be great advantage to the architeot 
of granite, inasmuch as it was a 
refractory character which would 
to be ran away ee 
much of the effect of the recent works 
he thought, was mainly due to their 
executed in a material which would 
treatment of great breadth and simplicity. 
description of fine i 
of place, unless it was — —s berated 
ot into great expense. He wo 
ae the criticism of the meeting with 
the arrangement, as in the instance before 
of placing the kitchens and other servants’ 
offices in the basement, beneath the principal 


of a long corridor was compensated by the 
freedom from noise and odours arising from the 
basement. At the same time, in the present 
case, no doubt there was great economy in the 
arrangement of the servants’ offices beneath the 
principal floors. 


glad to have some information as to the com- 
tive cost of the two modes of construction. 
@ thought there were very good grounds for 
ing such a plan as this in opposition to the 
flat, and he hoped the experiment in this 
instance would be successful. The question of 
casement versus sash was one of importance, 
insomuch as upon the determination of it de- 
pended the arrangement of the curtain and other 
—— of the room. 

r. Brooks suggested that the objection to 
basement offices on the score of their over- 
looking the garden front could be obviated by 
the use of ed plate glass in the windows. 

Mr. White, in conclading the discussion, said, 
with —. to the arrangement of the domestic 
offices in the basement, beneath the principal 
living-rooms, he should be better able to give 
an opiuion in two or three years time, and he 
should then be happy to communicate to them. 
what the in this particular residence 
was. But the question here was that, inasmuch | 
as there must of necessity be a basement of 
8 ft. or 10 ft.,—in the first place, for the sake of 
getting out of the cold and damp, and secondly, 
for the sake of the prospect, it would have been 
an enormous waste of space if it had not been | 
utilised for the servants’ offices. As arranged 
in this instance, he thought there was the 
minimum of inconvenience from the adoption 
of that plan. Heconceived that all these offices. 
being brought into such very available commu- | 
nication with the living part of the house was 
a great advantage. In a residence on a smaller 
scale he might hesitate to place the kitchens, 








‘ Professor Kerr said the question of placing the 
domestic offices in the basement, or on the same 
level ag the house, was one very much to be 
decided by the tastes and habits of the family 
occupying it. In the case before them it was 
obvious that the garden front of the mansion was 
overlooked from the servants’ offices. This 
would be an objection with some people; but 
such an arrangement of the offices as had 

carried out at Humewood was, no doubt, highly 


| looking of the garden front from the offices, it 
| was to be remarked that it was at a point of the. 
| ground which would never be much used by the 
|family or visitors, as it was the way to the 
stables and other parts of the out-premises, and 

the windows were glazed to the height of six 

_ feet with roughed glass. With regard to dinner- , 
| lifts he believed they were only lifts to smells all 


| 


|over the house, from what he had heard of 


and 60 ft. across transept. The height of the 
church, from floor to ceiling, is 48 ft.; and the 
average height of the aisles is 24 ft. 

The arches, separating the aisles and transepts 
from the yaoi ponboee Bath stone, and 
su a » having double-light win- 
dows, with traceried heads. The eeuenee are of 
cast-iron, bronzed. The ceiling of the nave is 
continued the full height, over the apse, and 
terminates in an octagonal form. The trusses 
of the roof rest on dwarf stone columns, having 
sculptured caps and corbels ; the wall space, be- 
neath the windows of the apse, is covered with 
arcading, surmounted by a corbel table—the 
whole forming a reredos. The panels are fitted 
with Irish marble, having Scripture texts. This 
decoration has been erected to the memory of 
the Rev. W. Wright, the first pastor of the 
church, by his son, Mr. Samuel Wright. 

The floor of the apse is raised about 18 in. 
above that of the church, and choir-seats are 
placed on each side, The organ-chamber is on 
the left of the apse, and opens into it and the 
aisles by stone arches and columns. On the 
right side of the apse is a corresponding arch 
fitted with a wood screen. The tower entranca 
has a stone-vaulted ceiling, with moulded ribs 
and sculptured corbels. Beneath the church is 
a large school-room, 60 ft. by 31 ft.; infant 
school-room, and seven good class-rooms, besides 
a library, warming-chamber, large lavatory, and 
other conveniences. The height of the base- 
ment is 12 ft. The warming apparatus consists 
of hot-water pipes, which run up the centre, and 
round the sides of the church. The church is 


&c., on the basement. With regard to theover- at present arranged for about 720 sittings on the 


ground-floor. Mr, John Tarring is the architect. 


Congregational Church, Ancoats, Manchester. 

Amongst the illustrations in the Year Book of 
1866, was one of a new church at Pin Mill Brow, 
in Ancoats, Manchester. Very shortly after that 
building was opened, the Midland Railway Com- 
_pany obtained powers for a line to a new goods 
| depot, which necessitated its purchase. It stil! 


economical. With regard to general convenience |‘ 1aceg in which they had been adopted. With stands, but has not been used for worship since 
much, no doubt, was to be said io both sides. | to the question of sashes and casements,|then. With the proceeds of the sale of the pro- 
To some people the carrying of dinners up ® yh could say he had seen as much wet come perty, the trustees purchased the only available 
staircase was objectionable, and principally through the former as the latter, and he had plot of land in the township, viz., the site of the 
affected the servants themselves. The question | seen casements which were impervious to rain|old gas-works. The accompanying engraving 
of the casements of the windows instead of cashes | and wind in the most exposed situations ; and he shows the stracture, as now in progress. The 
was one on which they might reflect a little. He also seen sashes which did let in a vast|river is about 25 ft. below the road; and, after 
thought they might take it that in this climate Casements, on the other | allowing for floods, the depth at that end admits 


: | quantity of both. 
the sash window was the only known con-| hand, he regarded as best adapted for the display | of a large room below the church floor, 47 ft. by 


trivance which would keep out the weather. No 
casement io ied ever heard of was ra 
against @ vugh wet wind in England; 

it must be still less effective in Ireland. In his 
own practice he ventured to introduce sash 
windows in every case, even in mullioned win- 
dows, and the suggestion which occurred to one’s 
mind that the sash had an external 
appearance was not borne out in fact if 

a sufficiently deep réveal. He would like to 
receive @ little more explanation with regard to 
the gutters. The construction of the tile and 
slate flat described was, he thought, rather a 
novel thing, but he did not think others would 
be persuaded to adopt it in preference to a lead 
flat. The gutters were, perhaps, as remarkable 
in their way as the flats, and he would like 
to ask Mr. White how the down-pipe acted which 
was inside the wall. He ieockane Kerr) said 
he believed most made it an invariable 
rule to have the down-pipe outside the wall ; and 
in his younger days he received a lesson with 
regard to inside -pipes which led him to 
avoid them thereafter. His ion in the 
present case was, that when the pipes stood full 
of water, the water would find its way through 
some unexpected place in the wall. 

Mr. ©. F. Hayward thonght the question of 
basement offices and the arrangement of the same 
accommodation on the ground-level could only be 
bib answered by saying it was entirely a 
matter of taste on the part of the proprietor in- 
terested in the subject of the roof flat, because he 
had a belief in the tile flat in opposition to the 
lead flat, and he saw no reason why it should not 
answer in the present case. There were certain 
disad in lead flata—one of which was 
the i igpin with which they required to be 
repaired, and the little purloinings which went 
on during those repairs, and the frequent shovel- 
ling off of snow was liable to damage the lead. 
In this res he felt Mr. White had done good 
service in having entered upon this particular 
©xperiment, and it was one which was deserving 
of consideration; and on this point he would be 





* See p. 26, ante. View, plan, and description of this 


mansion will be found in our Vol, xxri., pp. 587, 688, 589, | 


got | of 


of fine scenery and prospect. With regard to 
down-pipes within the walls, he thought Pro- 
fessor Kerr, in the case he referred to, must have 
used pipes which were insufficient for the over- 
flows. The pipes at Humewood, he said, were 
6 in. diameter, and were placed between the 
outer and inner casing of brick-work which 
ined the house. With regard to the true curves 

mouldings, of course it was impossible to 
explain or define why one curve was better than 
another, and why one point which was simply 
artistic should have a more pleasant effect than 
another. All they could aim at was the result 
to be derived from them as a whole. 


— 








NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


“‘ Toe Congregational Year Book for 1869” * 
shows, as our own pages have already done, 


sents, in building churches, chapels, and schools. 
It shows that there have been fourteen new 
churches formed in England, three in Wales, 
and two in Queensland. The foundations have 
been laid of thirty chapels in England, of four in | 
Wales, one in Canada, and one in Madagascar. 
Fifty new chapels have been opened in England, 
eleven in Wales, three in Scotland, seven in the | 
colonies, and one in Paris. The foundations of 
four schools have been laid, and twenty new 
schools have been opened. The Year Book con- 
tains descriptions and views of a number of the 
buildings erected, and of these we give two :— 


Trinity Congregational Church, Huntingdon. 
Th‘s church is a large structure of the early 
decorated style of Gothic architecture, with 
tower and spire at the south-west angle of the 
front; the total of the latter being 190 ft. 
The church 45 ft. back from the High- 
street, the space being inclosed. The plan 
of the church is cruciform, having a total length 
of 114 ft., 49 ft. wide across the nave and aisles, 


1869. Containing the 
Union for 1968, and 





* The Congregational Year Book 
proceedings of the Con egational 





London: Hodder 


| 30 ft., and 15 ft. high. This will be temporarily 
divided, and used for infant aud elementary 
class-rooms. The interior of the building is 
88 ft. long, by @ mean clear width of 50 ft. 
Galleries are provided on three sides, and two 
spacious staircases thereto. Underneath tho 
galleries will be class-rooms, ten in number ; 
temporaril — from the central portion 
of the body the church by lath-and-plaster 

It is intended to fit up the galleries with pews, 
for appropriate sittings for the congregation, and 
to use the ground for school purposes at 
present. The entrances are so arranged that 
access to the galleries is exclusively confined to 


the congregation. 
The body of the ground floor will contain 





‘movable forms, capable of seating 300 adults, 
| which, added to the sittings in cent cage 
| ot Jat ti 

great activity on the part of the body it repre- Sars se 


The roof is supported by wood pillars, in a 
line with the side-gallery fronts, connected by 
framed spandrels above. All the timbers wiil 
be to view, and stained and varnished. 
The walls are of brick, with stone dressings. 
The roofing will be covered with Knelhelli slates. 

Provision is made in a cellar-basement for 
Haden’s heating-apparatus. The cost of the 
building proper is 4,7101., which is the amount 
of the builder’s contract. This includes 5001., at 
least, for extra foundations, the whole of the 
walls having to be taken down to the level of 
the bed of the river, between 20 ft. and 30 ft. 
below the ground surface. The lighting, heat- 
ing, and movable furniture, boundary fences, 
and architects’ commission, will swell the total 
outlay to about 5,8001. The architects are 
Messrs. Paull & Robinson, Manchester. 








Society of Engineers.—At the meeting of 
this society, to be held on the 18ch inst., the 
president will present the premiums awarded for 
papers read during the year 1868, and the 
president for 1869 will deliver his inacgural 
address. 
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ARTERIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICT DRAINAGE, AND THE LAWS 
CONNECTED THEREWITH.* 


Tux term “ arterial” has been applied to the 
rivers and streams of a country in consequence 
of their similarity to the arteries for conveying 
the blood through the body, and the appearances 
of a map and of a drawing of the arteries of the 
body are precisely the same. 

In thia paper it is proposed to advocate the 
principles of arterial drainage by pointing out 
the great benefits that would ensue from a more 
extensive adoption of the system, and by giving 
an account of the results in those cases where 
some combined systems or district drainages 
have been carried out. 

Before an institution consisting, as this does, 
of persons practically acquainted with the 
management of land, and who are fully alive to 
the improvement of which it is often capable, 
by the application of engineering works, it would 
seem unnecessary to occupy time in discussing 
questions so familiar to them. Nevertheless, as 
an inspector under “The Land Drainage Act, 
1861,” having had a better opportunity of form- 
ing an acquaintance with the subject, perhaps, 
















The following is a list of the districts which 
have been formed :— 
Acres. 
Morden Carrs, Durham 4,000 
Wormbrook, Hereford 1,9773 
Wissey, Norfolk 8,240; 
Ladden Brook, Glouces 957 
Longdon and Elders 3,506 
, B 1,085} 
Maxey, Northampton ...... 7,918 
Mart » Norfolk ...... . selg 
River Idle, Nottingham . 6,000 
Stanmoor, Somerset...... — Oe 
Currymoor, Somerset ... ain. re 
Dysynny, Merioneth ..............0+... 2,564 
Staunton © » Hereford ......... 1,454 
Winterton, Norfolk ...........0sesse0.s0000 1,055 
Chedzoy, Somerset .............0. eee 23,4124 
ee gmoor, Somerset ............ 11,259 
F ham, Cheshire 4,217 
Northmoor, Oxford ...... 2,364 
North Moor, Somerset 3,235 
Aller Moor, Somerset ....., cose 21558 
Haddiscoe, Norfolk ........ccccccssccceeees 1,628 
Muckfleet, Norfolk ............csecssseeees 1,404 





Some of these have been carried out most | 
successfully, and others are in progress, and 
some have not been commenced. The areas of'| 
each district vary, as will be seen, from 591 to | 
11,259 acres. 

The cost of putting the powers of the Act into | 
operation has been on an average 501. in each case. | 





than most persons, I have found that the advan- 
tages of such works, particularly in some parts 
of England, are not appreciated as they ought to 
be, and I hope that the influence and intelligent 


spirit of the members will be exerted to recom. | 


mend the adoption of the facilities offered by 
this Act. As an illustration of the works that 
have been carried out in training and forming 
the courses of rivers through marsh lands, we 
need only refer to the fens in the counties of 
Lincoln, Cambridge, and Norfolk, to understand 
what can be done by combined systems of 
drainage in reclaiming land, and in preparing it 
for cultivation. 

The necessity for district systems of arterial 
drainage has, it is well known, arisen from the 
great increase of pipe drainage, and the better 
clearing and opening of ditches and drains of 
late years, thereby causing a more rapid and an 
increasing discharge of water from the uplands 
into the valleys, and overloading the rivers and 
streams, so flooding them more frequently, and 
to a larger extent, than was experienced in 
former times; besides which, those valley lands 
being subject to floods, or the water constantly 
lying within a few inches of the surface, have 
their crops frequently destroyed, and are avail- 
able as pastures for a much shorter period in 
each year than they really ought to be. 

The difficulties that formerly arose, from the 
state of the law, in constituting any combined 
action to remove obstructions in rivers, to deepen, 


straighten, and improve them, and to form pro- | 


per outfalls through the lands of hostile owners, 
or of those who were indifferent to the improve- 
ment of their own land, or unwilling to give 
facilities to others, have been, to some extent, 
removed by an alteration and extension of the 
powers of the old sewers laws. 

_I read a paper on “ Arterial Drainage and 
Outfalls,” at the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
in 1859-60, after which Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, then at the Home Office, prepared a 
Bill extending the powers of the laws relating to 
the Commissions of Sewers. In 1861, the Act 
called “The Land Drainage Act” was passed. 
The main features of that Act are that it enables 
commissions of sewers or district drainage 
Boards, as the promoters may elect, to be formed 
in river valleys, or in marsh and low lands, by 
those who may be interested in them, by com- 
bining under either of the above forms to carry 
out works in making new watercourses and im- 
proving rivers, with the necessary outfalls, and 
to tax the lands benefited by these means within 
& properly defined jurisdiction, sanctioned by 
the Inclosure Commissioners, but extending into 
valleys in the interior, and .not limited to the 
area marked out by the level of the tides, as the 
old commissions are. The Act also provides 
for the reclamation of land from the sea, 
irrigation, &. 

Mr. Theodore Thring has published a manual 
of the Act, which I beg to recommend to any 
one who wishes to be informed of its various 
powers, 

The number of cases under the Act, amount 
to twenty-two, of which I have inspected twenty- 
one, and these districts comprise, in all, about 
70,600 acres. 





aper by Mr. R. Boxall Grantham, C.E., 
rdinary General Meeting of the Institution 
President in the 


* From a 
read at the 


I do not know that I can illustrate the subject | 
better than by describing the practical results | 
of different methods of carrying out a combined 

| system of arterial drainage. For this purpose I 
have selected a district drained by gravitation ; 
‘another by means of pumping; and a private 
| drainage, also by pumping. 

The first is that of the Leadon, which is a 
river rising in Herefordshire and Worcestershire, 
with a watershed of about 120 square miles. 
The district was formed under a Commission of 
Sewers in 1861, and the works, which are con- 
fined to the jurisdiction, were completed, as far 
|a3 they could be then executed, in 1867. The 
| commissioners, in order to inform those who are 

interested in the improvement, lately published | 
'a@ statement of their proceedings, with an_ 
account of the expenditure. The account shows 
the total expenditure ; but it should be remarked | 
that the purchase of the water rights and com- | 
pensations absorbed more than half of it. 
The Leadon flows into the western branch of 
_ the river Severn, about 14 mile from Gloucester. | 
There were formerly two mills upon it—one, the 
Over Mill at the Severn; and the other,’ 
| Rudford Mill, about 2} miles above it—by which 
the water was penned back for upwards of 
5 miles. The water-power of both mills was 
| purchased by the commissioners, who were thus 
{enabled to deepen, widen, and straighten the 
river where requisite ; and the effect has been | 
' to lower the water towards the outfall 5 ft., and 
at the upper end 4 ft. The jurisdiction of the, 
commissioners, which includes a branch river in | 
the parish of Tibberton, extends over about 
1,400 acres.’ 
| From the Severn to the archway under the | 
| Hereford and Gloucester Canal, which is 43 miles, | 
| the work consisted for the greater part of a new | 
| cut, and the remainder in deepening and taking off 
‘bends only. Both sides of the new river, for a 
‘mile and a half in length up from the Severn, as 
/well as along the bank parallel to the Severn, | 
| were embanked, to keep out the tides and its 
| flood-waters, and also to confine the floods of the 
| Leadon itself, which flow down from the upper | 
| country about two days before those of the 
|Severn arrive at the same point. From the 
| Hereford and Gloucester Canal through Tibber- | 
ton parish, being about 1} mile, the brook was, 
deepened and widened in places, and in others | 
the banks were dressed off and the bushes cleared. | 
From about the fourth mile on the main river it | 
was deepened, cleared of bushes and weeds, and | 
the banks dressed off for about 2 miles, making | 
altogether nearly 7 miles,—the cost of which 
amounted to about 3,0701.,including superintend- 
ence. The remainder of the outlay was for) 
obtaining the commission, raising money, office | 
and legal expenses, &c. The money has been 
borrowed, and will be paid off in twenty-five 
years. The rate for the repayment of this and | 
interest, together with the annual expense of | 
clerk, varies from 93. to 11s. per acre, assessed 
upon the land according to the benefit conferred. 
For the first two years after completion of the 
main cuts for the river, the repairs and clearing 
the bottom and sides cost only 101. The practical 
result has been that the floods caused by the 
river Leadon itself have not overflowed its new 
channel, and the floods and tides of the Severn 
itself have been so confined within its own banks 
ag to prevent them overflowing the adjoining 


| 
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land, and their duration is very much reduced. 


The floods have never since injured the growing 
grass, nor carried it away when cut, as was 
formerly the case in about one year out of four. 
The quality of the grass is very much improved, 
and cattle and sheep can remain on the pastures 
nearly all the year. The under-drainage can be 
better carried out, and the river is as nearly as 
possible under the control of those who are 
interested in its proper action. To conclude the 
description of this work, I cannot do better than 
quote a letter written to me by Mr. William P. 
Price, the member for Gloucester, and chairman 
of the Leadon Commission, who lives in the 
neighbourhood, and has a large area of land 
within the jurisdiction :— 
“ November 29th, 1868. 

The result of our Leadon drainage may be stated in a 
“ few words, — 

e can now drain effectually all the lower level, which 
we could not have done before; and the floods are much 
fewer in number, and when they come do not hurt us, 
because they are off again directly. 

The drainage has done al I ever expected of it. 

It is difficult to speak of the commercial value. The 
rates may be taken to be about 7s. 6d. per acre, putting 
the rest for redemption of capital outlay. Is the improve- 
ment worth this 7s, 6d. to the tenant ? 

In the first place, I don’t think any one of them denies 
it. But if they did, I should not believe them. 

In the second place, one hay crop saved in every four years 
would pay it for them: and summer floods destroyed the 
crops at least once in four years, 

Bat, apart from this, we can now keep cattle in the land 
always, except during the very short duration of a flood, 
which we rarely experience now, except when the cattle 
are all in the folds. W.P. Patoz. 

Note.—The average cost per acre which Mr. Price refers 
to is that which is chargeable to the tenant, being the 
interest, the landlord generally paying the difference, 
which is the redemption of capital outlay.” 

The next case which I propose to describe is 
that of a district in Norfolk, in the parishes of 
Winterton and Somerton, about 10 miles north 
of Yarmouth, and which is drained by pumping. 
This district, containing about 1,100 acres, is 
comprised within a watershed of about 2,500 
acres, and lies in a basin, formed by high land on 
the south side, and bounded on the west and 
north sides by Martham Broad, or Lake, and the 
Handred Stream, the levels of which are from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. above the area: on the east side are 
sand hills on the sea shore. 

The soil at the eastern side consists of sand, 
yielding much water from the sand hills ; it then, 
as we proceed westward, becomes peat of some 
depth in places below the bottoms of the drains ; 
farther west still, the clay locally called ooze, or 
boulder clay, underlies the peat, and appears on 
the surface ; and then, at the extreme west, there 
is peat again to a small extent. 

The land, previous to the formation of the 
Commission, was drained by a windmill, driving 
a scoop wheel, which was destroyed in a gale of 
wind ; and also by a small steam engine, driving 
another scoop wheel, which was too small by 
itself to drain the lands. 

The area was, in fact, a marsh ; for, although 
the wheels lifted the water out, floods occurred, 
and the drains were seldom free from water, the 
level of which was within about 2 ft. of the sur- 
face of the land, which produced little more than 
rushes and water weeds, and cattle could remain 
on the lands a few months only, even if the 
weather was fine. The marsh lands are gene- 
rally let with the uplands in proportion to their 
extent, and, therefore, no definite rental is 
charged upon them exclusively; bat I have 
always considered that an average of 10s. per 
acre was as much as they were worth. In 1864, 
a commission of sewers, under the “ Land Drain- 
age Act,” was issued, called the “ Winterton 
and Somerton Commission of Sewers.” 

The object of the work was to collect the 
water by a main leading drain at one point, 
from which it could be pumped into the Martham 
Broad, or lake, a lift of 5 ft. to 7 ft.; and, in 
1865, an Appold pump, worked by steam, was 
erected for this purpose. 

It should be mentioned that the natural fall of 
the country was towards the sea, and that the 
hundred stream formerly discharged itself into 
the sea, through what are now high hills of sand, 
so that the drainage of the eastern portion has 
been diverted westerly against its natural direc- 
tion; and it was therefore necessary to cut the 
drains through a summit in the district to make 
the water flow to the pump, which caused deeper 
cutting for the drains than would otherwise have 
been required. The different parts of the work 
were done by contract, completed in Jaly, 1866, 
and the following is a summary of the cost :— 





Barthworks ..........cccsseeesseeee £1,423 
Pamp and engines  ........00+ 1,304 
Bridges and culverts_ ......... 512 
Engine-house ........-cseceeceeees 526 
Engineering and other costs 428 

£4,192 
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There are other items of expense, the amounts 
of which I am not acquainted with, but I con- 
sider that the whole cost has not much exceeded 
4,500!., or about 4/. per acre. At first, owing to 
the land having been for all time full of water, 
and several springs existing, which came from 
the northern high land and sand hills, frequent 
pumping was necessary to keep the water in the 
drains low; but the subsidence of the peat lands, 
and the draining kept up by the pump, have 
very considerably reduced the necessity for its 
use. The rate, including the repayment of the 
borrowed money, is about 8s. per acre. In this 
case the rate is levied equally on the acreage, 
and not in proportion to the benefit conferred. 

A great part of the area has been ploughed 
up, and the remainder has become firm pasture, 
which, in the course of time, will be improved 
by the disappearance of rushes, flags, and water- 
weeds. The nearest value that I can arrive at 
is, that the parts which have been wholly re- 
claimed are worth, to rent, 303. per acre, and 
the remainder, 2/. per acre at the present time ; 
and this value will doubtless increase. ... . 

The “ Land Drainage Act, 1861,” has hithe 
not been applied so extensively as might have 
been expected, considering the great scope of its 
powers, and the advantages which result from 
them if properly called into action. It is, doubt- 
less, well known to you that the old sewers laws 
could not be made available for the improving 
and advancing the interests of agriculture in the 
present times. They certainly impose but light 
burthens upon lands by way of rates; but the 
powers are so restricted, the jurisdictions are so 
undefined, and the governing bodies so varying 
and irresponsible, and, generally, unconcerned, 
that they are almost useless for the exercise of 
extended operations. 

But the “ Land Drainage Act, 1861,” requires 
amendment in some particulars, with the addi- 
tion of provisions to make it more applicable to 
the purposes of agriculture, and that only. The 
old sewers laws are applicable, as far as they go, 
both to the drainage of towns and of agricultural 
districts ; for it was not contemplated when 
they were framed that any distinction between 
the two would have been necessary ; but, of late 
years, towns and populous districts have well- 
defined laws of their own, applied under the 
sanction of a department of the Government, 
by which the mode of proceeding and method of 
rating are regulated, and other useful provisions 
are exercised ; but the legislation for agricultural 
drainage purposes is surrounded by great diffi- 
culties and uncertainty; in fact, well-defined 


the chief of these is the mode of rating, in 
which there exists much doubt and difficulty. 
In my experience of this question of rating I 
have met with a great variety in the practice 
and opinions of the several valners with whom 
I have come in contact; one has adopted the 
poor-rate as the basis of the rate; another, an 
equal acreage rate; and one or two, a rate 
according to the benefit conferred. Cases of 
| appeal to Quarter Sessions have been referred to 
me; but I think there ought to be a special rule 
for this kind of rating. The only Act which in 
any way refers to this question is the 4 & 5 Vict., 
cap. 45 (which was merely an amendment Act 
of 3 & 4 Wm. IV., cap. 22), but in so indefinite a 
manner as to throw doubt upon it. The correct 
principle, in my opinion, is that it should be in 
proportion to the benefit conferred on the various 
lands by the works; and in Ireland, where the 
question of drainage and rating is unclogged by 
| sewers laws, the matter is better understood ; 
and at the time of the famine, in 1847, when 
large arterial works were carried out, they 
adopted such a system, which is illustrated in 
the table below. 

There is another important question, and that 
is the power and the means of taking land for 
new works, or removing mills and obstructions 
in rivers; but the regulations laid down in the 
law are most cumbersome and uncertain. There 
are many other matters, which it would be tedious 
to enumerate, each requiring amendment; and 
I am in hopes that in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, an inquiry will be instituted into all the 
laws relating to drainage, and that we shall have 
a well-defined and simple system of law esta- 
blished expressly for agricultural, arterial, and 
outfall i 

It would be very desirable to inelude, in any 
new Act, provisions for irrigation and storage of 
water, so that they might be either conjoined 
with or separated from drainage districts; and 
powers to charge either water rates or rents 
according to the systems adopted. The system 
of irrigation is extensively carried ont in France, 
in the districts of Alpes-Maritimes, Haute- 
Garonne, and Basses-Pyrénées ; in Spain, in those 
of the Canal de Esla, Canal de Henares, and 
Canal de Logrono ; and in Italy, at Milan, &e. 

A discussion ensued, in which Messrs. Ryde, 
T. Marr Johnson, and others took part. 

The next meeting will be held on Monday, the 
25th inst., when discussion on Mr. Grant- 
ham’s r will be resumed; and a paper will 
be entitled “ Parochial Assessment,” by Mr. 
Edward Byde, 











provisions are required for many purposes, and 
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THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES, 


Execution of Public Works.—A certain local 
Act of Parliament authorises a local corporation 
when any street not being a highway is not 
sufficiently sewered, levelled, paved, flagged, 
and channelled, to give notice to the respective 
owners of the premises fronting such street, to 
sewer, level, pave, flag, or channel; and if the 
requirements of the notice were not complied 
with, the corporation might execute the works 
referred to in such notice, and recover the ex- 
penses from such owners. In a certain case the 
corporation gave notice to owners of premises in 
@ street not a highway to “repair, form, and 
pave the same.” It was held by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, on appeal, that the notice was 
bad as it did not sufficiently specify the works 
required to be done, and the order of justices 
for the payment of expenses was accordingly 
quashed.—Farhineon v. The Corporation of Black- 
burn. 

Rateable Value of a Railway Goods Station.— 
A certain borough Improvement Act authorising 
a rate to be levied enacted that the occupiers of 
any land used only as a canal or a towing-path 
for the same, or as a railway constructed under 
the powers of any Act of Parliament, should be 
rated at one-fourth only of the net annual 


value. Certain sidings and turntables, oecupying 
about ten acres of land, were used for i 
| trucks or carriages with goods, and also as a 
| standing-place for laden and unladen carriages, 
_ and were found in a special case to be 
| for conducting the traffic of the railway. It was 
decided that this land might be virtually con- 
| sidered as part of the railway, and it was 
| accordingly only rated at one-fourth of the net 
| annual value.—Midland Railway Company v. The 
| Corporation of Birmingham. 
| Consumption of Sioke.—Under the provisions 
of the Towns Improvement Clauses Act, a 
| penalty was imposed on persons so negligently 
| using a furnace as not to consume the smoke 
| arising from it. The Birmingham Improvement 
| Act incorporated this provision, but with the 
| reservation that the words, “consume the 
| smoke,’’ should not in all cases mean “ consume 
_ all the smoke ;” and that the penalty might be 
| remitted if the person summoned had so con- 
structed or altered his furnace as to consume, as 
far as possible, its smoke, and had carefully 
attended to the same, and had, in fact, con- 
| sumed the smoke as far as possible. An in- 
formation was laid against a manufacturer for 
so negligently using his furnace as not to'con- 
sume its smoke. It was not shown that the 
farnace was improperly constructed; it was 





found, on the contrary, that it was capable of 
consuming mere smoke than in fact it did; but 
it was urged in defence that to use the meang 
provided for that purpose would render it 
impossible to carry on the trade with the far. 
nace in question. The defendant was convicted, 
but the Court of Exchequer quashed the convic. 
tion on the ground that (assuming the furnace to 
be properly constructed) the words in the local 
Act “as far as possible” meant as far as possible 
consistently with carrying on the trade in which 
the furnace was employed.—Cooper v. Woolley. 

Liability respecting Footways.—By the Ryde 
Improvement Act (which incorporated the 
Towns Improvement Act) commissioners were 
appointed to carry the Act into execution, and 
were empowered to levy rates and to apply them 
to specified purposes. By the Towns Improve- 
ment Act the management of streets is vested in 
the commissioners, who are thereby made sur- 
veyors of highways. They are by the sare Act 
guilty of a misdemeanour for neglecting to 
repair any pul'ic footway within the limits of a 
special Act, and are liable to be indicted in the 
same manner as the inhabitants of a parish. 
In a case where a person met with an injury 
caused by a footway within the limits of the 
local Act being out of repair, the commissioners 
were held liable to an action, and it was decided 
that it was not necessary to aver in the plead. 
ings that they had funds applicable to the care 
of the footway.—Hartnall v. The Ryde Commis- 
sioners. 

Construction of the Words “ Tenement” and 
“ Inhabitant.”—A manufacturer of edge-tools in 
Birmingham resided out of the town, but occa- 
sionally took his meals during the day at the 
factory, where his servant-man resided. He 
applied, under the Improvement Acts, to the 
town commissioners of Birmingham to remove 
the ashes, dust, and rubbish arising from the 
manufactory, but they refused to do so. It was 
decided by the Court of Exchequer that they 
were justified in so refusing, for that they were 
not obliged to remove ashes, &c., made from the 
manufactory. The manufactory was held not to 
be a “ tenement,” and the owner was held not 
to be an “inhabitant” within the meaning of 
the Improvement Acis.—Lyndon v. Stanbridge. 








THE CABINETMAKERS OF LONDON. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 26th ult. yon gave 
a selection from the speech delive by the 
Marguis of Bute before the members of the 
Cardiff School of Science and Art, in which he 
makes an indiscrimate charge of incompetency 
against the cabinetmakers of London. I allowed 
another number of pea invalaable journal to 

pear hoping to tind some one more t 
than myself had replied to the pelbney oes 
made, but was disappointed ; herein is my excuse 
for troubling you. 

Now, notwithstanding the general excellence 
of the noble marquis’s speech, I must enter my 
protest against the above statement. Ihave an 
intimate knowledge of the London cabinet- 
makers, and have had years of experience 
amongst them ; and, ins of the above charge 
being correct, I can testify to nambers of them 
possessing practical knowledge of detail to carry 
out any job entrusted to them. I have often 
found the designs given to the workyien are not 
practical, and they have to be altéred to the 
requirements of the job,—I do not meat sketches, 
but as working drawings. I have as workman 
had the honour and extreme pleasure of barry 
out desigus in different styles, wholly polid a 
others richly inlaid, principally Gothi °, Mr. 
Welby Pagin, Mr. Burges, and othera, y¢t I have 
never had a single complaint of the jobs whilst 
in execution or when finished, and years I 
have seen art works executed with) the same 
result, Yet, withal, I am perfectly satisfied 
there is room for great improvements, to pe 
duce satisfactory results. It is nec t 
should be improved relations betweey employer 
and employed—a reciprocity of feeling; but if 
the employer requires a foreman he advertises,— 
he selects one from the number of/applicants. 
Cupidity too often prompts him i select the 









man possessed of effrontery, and the men feel 
that he is placed over them to extratt all that is 
possible from them. He is generally ignorant of 
the speciality of the business. He js invested 
with full power, and he carries it/out to the 
letter. I have seen the best met in a shop 
discharged without one moment’s notive, and no 
reason assigned to them for the act, yet eaeh and 
every one of thoze men mentally and 





were his superiors, and he knew it, never 
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ing his employer’s interest. By such treatment 
men get demoralized, which often causes them 
to take any advantage that arises. He not 
being conversant with the details of the style of 
work necessary to be carried out, is continually 
thwarting the workman in his attempts to carry 
out what is so necessary, and plays so important 
a part in good work. Now, what could be more 
simple than to select the best man in the shop 
to fill the office who understands all the require- 
ments of the business? By so doing, there is a 
stimulus given to men to perfect themselves, and 
act as a member of the firm, in hope of promo- 
tion. Your journal has often insisted npon the 
necessity that all art-workmanship should bear 
the names of the producers; but for the full 
development of art-principles and art-workman- 
ship it is necessary the workman shonld have a 
share in the profits, and feel himself a boné fide 
member of the fir, partaking of the honours 
and emolaments, or losses and disgrace, which his 
own actions would create or destroy. In your 
volame of 1865, pages 365, 386, and 514, you 
treat upon the relations of capital and labour, 
which would be to the advantage of all to stady 
seriously. Mr. Hughes states, at page 366, “The 
old relations of master and men have passed 
away; they will never be satisfied without a 


eburch. Of 614 sittings 100 are free and un- 

The fabric, which was designed 
Mr. Norton, of London, now consists of a 
chancel, with an apse, 39 ft. by 28 ft.; two side 
chapels, 22 ft. by 13 ft.; transepts, 21 ft. by 
14 ft.; nave, 84 ft. by 28 ft.; and north and 
south aisles, 63 ft. by 14 ft. each. It is con- 
structed of local stone, with Bath stone dress- 
ings, relieved by bands of red sandstone; and 
the walls are strengthened with buttresses. The 
walls are surmounted by a parapet, with a 
carved cornice. Above the apse is an iron cross 
and finial, and on the are stone 
crosses. Mr. Alderman Proctor gives a tenth of 
the cost of the additions. The north chapel has 
been built mainly through the instrumentality 
of Mr. James Poole. 

South Weald.—The parish church has been 
reopened for divine service. The nave, south 
aisle, and upper portion of the tower were taken 
down. The tower was originally built with 
Kentish reg, and has been restored with the | 
same material, keeping the old lines and details. | 
The body of the church consists of nave and | 
chancel, south aisle, and lay reetor’s chancel. | 
The additions to the church are the new chancel, | 
organ-chamber, and vestry. The length of nave 
and chancel, 105 ft.; height to apex of roof, ' 
40 ft.; south aisle, length, 90 ft.; height, 87 ft. ; 








share in the profits, and some voice in the in- 
ternal management of the workshops. But it is 


organ-chamber, 14 ft. by 8 ft; vestry, 15 ft. 


THE NEW MEAT MARKET, SMITHFIELD. 


How praise great Jones’s work, where men 

Have coolly swept away each pen ? 

Bat that this sarco-phagus may endure, 

From the first butcher's stall I seize a skewer, 

To tell how Jones, the genius, waved his wand, 

While Browne and Robinson * obeyed command 

Like bricks—with bricks. The butchers’ palace 
rose 

Where once unsavoury odours smote the nose; 

And for a structure grand, and no Aladdin- 


myth, 
Browne, Jones, and Robinson, usurped the jidd 
of Smith! 





ACCIDENTS. 


Fire at Messrs. Chance’s Glass Works.—A firo 
recently broke out in the glass-works belonging 
to Messrs. Chance, at Spon-lane, Birmingham. 
Efforts were at once made to prevent the fire 
spreading from the box-room to the store-room, 
next to which is another pile of buildings, said to 
contain goods worth 20,0001. The place where the 
fire began was entirely gutted, and the roof of the 

warehouse completely destroyed. The 
damage is roughly estimated at abont 3,0001. 
The works of Messrs. Chance cover about thirty 


to M. Leclaire that I should like attention to be by 14 ft. The walls throughout are built acres, employ 1,700 people, use nearly 1,800 tons 
drawn, page 514, wherein your readers will find of flint rubble, with Ancaster stone dressings. a week, make their own gas, have their own 
how completely the interests of art are inter- The windows are all of the same material. saw-mills, pot-rooms, and clay-mills. 

woven with amicable relations existing between The roofs are of Dantzic fir, quite open. The Fall of a Warehouse Floor at Ipswich.—A 


employer and employed. Wu. Warrey. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Birmingham.—The new church of St. Gabriel, 
situated in Barn-street, in the parish of St. Bar- 


tholomew, has been consecrated. The cost of | 


the edifice, including fittings and lands, has 
been 4,2007. Of that sum 3,0001l. were con- 
tributed by the Ryland Fund, and the remainder 
has been defrayed by voluntary donation. The 
architect was Mr. J. H. Chatwin ; and the builders 
were Messrs. Wilson & Son, of Soho, Birming- 
ham. The whole of the gas-fittings, the church 
bell, and the communion-table were mannfac- 
tured by Mesers. Blews & Sons, who were at the 
same time donors of a brass lectern, a metal 
reading-desk, and the chairs used in the chancel. 

St. Feock (Cornwall).—The parish church of 
St. Feock has been consecrated. The whole 
fabric was put in repair more than twenty years 
azo. Some portion of it was then rebnilt, and 
the same process, as the Cornish Telegraph points 
out, might very well now be applied to the south- 
west angle, especially after the improvements 
which have just been eftected in the ehancel. 
In the spring of the year the vicar had a new 
reredos erected by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth; the 
style is Perpendicular, in accordance with that 
of the church. The design comprises a central 
ogee canopy over the holy table, flanked on each 
side by an arcade of sunken panels in Caen 
stone, separated by buttresses of two stages. 
The canopy is cusped and crocketed, and sur- 
mounted by a finial. The material is alabaster, 
the veining being sufficiently light to admit of 
contrast with the red Plymonth marble of the 
supporting columns and super-altar. Within is a 
panel of Salviati’s mosaic, having, on a gold 
ground, the sacred monogram in a vesica, and 
passion-flowers with their tendrils and leaves on 
cither side, 

Warkworth.—The chureh here hag been reno- 
vated by the liberality of Mies Horton, the Lady 
of the Manor, at whose sole expense the resto- 
ration has been effected. Mr. Franklia, of Ded. 
dington, was the builder employed in the work, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Driver. 
Messrs. Heaton supplied the etained-glaes window. 

Bristol—The body of Emmanuel Church was 
built and licensed for divine wership about two 
years ago; the congregation has continually in- 
creased, and so additional accommodation was 
rendered necessary. Funds (for want of which 
the designs were curtailed) being provided, the 
chureh has been so far completed as to justify 
8 consecration, and the ceremony has now 
taken place. The additions, says the loeal Times, 
consist of a chancel and two transepts. The 
foundations are laid for a tower, 190 ft. high, 
with belfry story : a west poreh and sonth chapel 
are also contemplated. Five months ago Mr. 
Diment, the contractor, commenced the new 
Portion, and now it is completed. 


Accommoda- 
tion has been provided for about 230 people 


, nave and chancel roofs are of ornamental cha- 
'recter. The south aisle roof has been so 
‘arranged as to open out the tower arch. The 
| seats are of English oak, plain, and are all open 
Beats. The carving of pulpit, prayer-desk, and 
| stall ends has been executed for the contractor 
by Mr. Polley, of Coggeshall. Of the stone 
carvings, which consist of a choir of twelve’ 
angels, in white Mansfield stone, several bases 
and heads were executed by Mr. Earp, of 
Lambeth, for the contractor. Mr. Earp has 
also prepared a new reredos, consisting of a 
series of nine arches, filled in with texts of 
Scripture. The arches are of alabaster. A 
new oak porch is erected at the main entrance. | 
The charch is heated with hot water by Messrs. | 
Goddard & Massey, of Nottingham. The bells. 


j 


have been re-hung on new oak frames, &c., by | 
Messrs. Mears & Stainsbank, of Whitechapel, 
London, who have also supplied a new chiming 

‘tas, to enable one man to chime the whole 
of the bells. The building is of the Decorated 
period, and Mr. T. 8. Fenton, of London, is the 
architect; Mr. James Brown of Braintree, the 
contractor ; Mr. Thomas Cressy, the clerk ofthe 
works. The works have cost about 7,0001., and 
have been defrayed by the vicar, lay-rector, &c. 








ARCHITECTS’ LIABILITIES. 


Sirx,—Will you kindly favour me with your) 
opinion in your next issae on the following 


pointe P 

Upon a church restoration there is an archi- 
tect’s clerk of works employed, with the usual | 
powers as to construction of the building, quality 
of the materials, &c., &c. In the course of the 
work it is fonnd that a beam would be placed 
in what the contractor's foreman considers dan- 
gerous proximity to a flue, and he called the 
attention of the clerk of works to it, who gives 
instructions for the casing of the beam to be 
delayed until he can see it done. He (the clerk 
of works) is present on the seaffold, when the 
beam was cased under his personal supervision, 
and the work is left (as is supposed) perfectly 
safe. In a short time after, the church is burnt 
down, from the defective casing of this very beam. 

1 Upon whom does the responsibility rest ?— 
the arohitect, the clerk of works, or the con- 
tractor ? 

2. If an architect, in giving a final certificate 
for balance of contract and extras, is or is not 
bound to give an account showing how the 
balance is made, if it should be demanded from 
him by the contractor ? FarrprayY. 

*,* If this statement be correct, the eontrac- 
tor is elearly not to blame, but the clerk of the 
works, for whose acts, if he were appointed by 
the architect, the architect would probably in 
law be deemed responsible. This responsibility, 
however, is a very serious matter, and sho 
have the consideration of architects as a body. 

The reply te question No. 2 would depend on 
the conditions of the contraet. Such an account 


serious accident has occurred at a new seed 
warehouse, at the corner of Bridge-street and 
St. Peter’s Dock. The warehouse has not been 
long completed, and is used for the storage of 
linseed. It is three stories in height, and con- 
sists of a centre and two wings, and it was to 
the first floor of the centre that the accident 
occurred. The space below the floor is that 
into which wagons with loads of seed are drawn, 
and where they are unloaded, and the main 

to the floor were two wooden beams, 
each strengthened by an iron girder down its 
centre: the ends of these rested on four piers 
of brickwork, two on either side of this part of 
the bailding, and the toad it was calculated that 
each bear would support was 200tons. Several 
cargoes of seed had arrived, but the quantity 


placed upon the floor in question did not much 


exceed half the weight calculated as its full 
load. Without any warning the iron girders of 
both beams gave way, the beam farthest from 
the entrance-gates snapped in two, and that half 
of the floor with its load of seed fell in, carrying 
with it the upper part of the two piers, and 4 
small portion of the brickwork of the end wall, 
but the seed slipping off the other portion of the 
floor it remained in its place. The accident is 
supposed to have arisen defects in the iron 


irders. 
ean of Two Houses in Liverpool.—In Jamaica- 
street, Toxteth Park, the Corporation have in 
course of demolition a block of buildings the 


/removal of which is requisite for certain im- 


provements to be carried out. While the men 

were at the work of piecemeal destruction, the 

outer wall of one of the houses suddenly came 

down wholesale. The remainder of the block 

fell immediately afterwards, and in the general 

wreck one of the workmen was buried and 
bruised. 

Fall of « Railway Embankment.—On the 
London and Sonth- Western line, at the western 
end of the Exeter tunnel, several tons of earth 
and rock recently fell upon the up-line, which wae 
blocked up during the night. The disaster had 
been expected for some days previously. Some 
men were then working at the Honiton tamnel, 
where a similar catastrophe occurred some weeks 


eral of « Chimney.—On Sunday last two 
men, named respectively James Fields, brick- 
te John Flynn, labourer, were killed in 
G 











more than could previously find room in the 


ig usually given. 


* The builders. 
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of about 5 ft. high and 3 ft. wide. While they | entertained the plaintiff at his own house for six monte. 


—The jary returned a verdict 





It follows from this, in Mr. Street’s opinion, 
that no part of the old Irish Cathedral built by 


were so engaged on Sunday last the stalk sud- | expressed their opinion that Mr. Papayanni should give Bishop Donat, now remains; and that the 


denly gave way at the bottom. 





“ CHOOSING THE WEDDING-GOWN.” 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


the plaintiff a free passage home. A passage, it was 


stated, would be at the plaintiff’s service any time when | Church which we have contains nothing earlier 


he chose to avail himself of it. 





THE CHIMES AT BOSTON. 


Srx,—I am sorry to notice in your valuable periodical 


Tuan this picture, by Mulready, it would be | the publication of letters which have for their object an 
difficult to find, in the entire range of modern | attempt to depreciate the carillons or chimes lately set up 


art, any work more pre-eminently combining | 4t Boston by 


essrs, Gillett & Bland, of Croydon. Being 
|amost disinterested party, I may perhaps be allowed to 


skilfal composition and drawi ng with thorough | express my view of such hostile conduct. 
knowledge and masterly exposition of the theory | As an amateur, I went to Boston last June purposely to 
of colour, whether exemplified in harmonious | see and examine these novelties. Unfortunately the wor 


was not finished ; but I saw quite enough to warrant me 


gradation or bold contrast. Though coloured on | in saying that I fully concur with Mr. Denison in what he 


the warmest scale, the reds are so skilfully toned | says as to ‘‘the magnificent machinery which has been 
and so counterpoised by cooler tints, that the | constructed for producing the chimes—infinitely superior 
whole produces > rich mellow effect on the eye, | and regularity of action.” Indeed, I will go further—for, 
analogous to that of a judiciously-planted flower- | though a country parson, from circumstances which | 


bed of bloom and foliage combined. 


The sentiment and ately ition are -” less | whether it is possible for any parties to turn out @ more 
excellent than the colouring. The exquisitely | masterly production. I had no opportunity of seeing the 
easy pose of the bride’s figure, the bonhommie of | barrels af work, nor of hearing the bells sounded in con- 


the old mercer, and the interest with which the 
young parson watches his betrothed, are all 
admirably given. The work is full of valuable 
instruction, both for the draughtsman and the 
colourist. 

When this picture was exhibited in 1846, it 
was felt that Mulready had given new interest 
to an old story. That the popularity of the 
subject has not waned is proved by the number 
of copies constantly being made of the original 


in the South Kensington Museum, and the crowd | SP 


of visitors always attracted to it. Though the 
“Vicar” says he chose his wife not “ for fine 
glossy surface,” but “such qualities as would 
wear well,” we must allow him to have been 


exceptionally fortunate in getting thrown into | *.* We have from “@. L.” « reply to Mr. Walesby’s 
the bargain the graceful form and sweet face of | note, but do not think it necessary to print it. 


the damsel before us. 

This picture the Council of the Art-Union of 
London has had reproduced in chromolithography 
for the subscribers of the current year, and, 
looking at the extreme difficulty which neces- 
sarily attends the production by mechanical 
means of such a work, we must allow that great 
success has been achieved by Mr. Vincent Brooks 
and his assistants. No little artistic knowledge 
and able management of colour are required to 
produce, by printing from stone, a similar effect 
to that of colour laid on by the brush, and when 
it is known that no less than thirty-four stones 
have been used for as many different gradations 
of colour, and that every printing must coincide 
to a hair’s-breadth with all that have preceded, 
the difficulty of the work can scarcely be over- 
rated. We may certainly congratulate the 
members of the society on the opportunity thus 
afforded them of getting for the amount of the 
subscription so faithful a transcript of this 
masterpiece of England’s great colourist, besides 
the chance of prizes. 

It is announced that the impressions will be 
ready for the subscribers on the 1st of February. 





DECORATION OF THE GREEK CHURCH 
IN LIVERPOOL. 


Art the Liverpool Court of Passage an action has been 
tried, in which Lazarus Syreloff, a Greek artist, sued 
Mr. George M. Papayanni, of the well-known firm of 
Papayanni Brothers, of Liverpool, merchants and steam- 
ship owners. The declaration in the pleading alleged that 
the plaintiff was induced by the defendant to come to | 
Liverpool, at great expense, upon the promise that on his | 
arrival there he would be employed to execute paintings | 
for the Orthodox Greek Church now in course of com- | 
pletion in Parliament-street, but that the defendant had | 





to everything else of the sort for promptitude, certainty, 


| need not repeat here, I happen to know the difference 
| between good workmanship and bad—and I question 


| cert; but I examined the details of the machinery, and 
tested the tones of the bells individually, and they ap- 
| peared to me to be of admirable quality and of very sweet 
tone. If, asit is stated, the big bells and the little onesdo 
| not blend together in perfect harmony, the fault may be 
| with the founder, if he has cast the whole set from the 
same alloy, instead of graduating the proportions of metal 
according to the size. Be that as it may, and whatever 
| may be said by any hostile critics, I have not the slightest 
doubt but that eventually the Boston chimes or carillons 
will not only be the first, but the finest in the kingdom. 
It was a saying of my friend, the late Sir Mark Isam- 
bard Brunel, whose inventive powers were perhsps never 
—‘* Ah! it is very easy to invent a thing, but 
very difficult to make it ‘ S and when you have, after 
much labour and anxiety, succeeded, some ill-natured, 
jealous person will be found eager enough in endeavouring | 
to run it all down; but, never mind—what is good will | 
prevail, and that’s enough for me.” 
H. T. Exvtacomspr, M.A. 








AIR TO HOLLOW WALLS. 


Srr,—In last week’s Builder, I observe a letter from 
A. 0. (page 25), inquiring the best mode to supply 
air to hollow walls. We prepare a large quantity of our 
Patent Damp Proof Course for this very ae. by con- 
necting holes on the upper side of the slab (beneath the 
hollow in the wall) with the longitudinal holes running 
throughout the entire length of slab. The vitrified course 
thas answers three purposes,—l. Prevents the damp 
rising; 2. Admits air to hollow walls; 3. Prevents dry rot 
in the floor timbers. Cuaries Lucena. 





S1r,—In reply to your correspondent ‘‘ A. B. C.,”” who 
asks ‘‘if air bricks are necessary to the construction of 
hollow wails ;”’ I beg to say they arenot. A house should 
not only be dry, but warm in winter, and cool in summer, 
To insure this the internal temperature should be beyond 
the influence of external change. An air space hermetically 
sealed is an effectual non-conductor of heat or cold. The 
introduction of air bricks would promote circulation within 
the air space, and thus destroy that uniformity of tempera- 
ture which is so much to be desired, 

Gz0RGE JENNINGS, 








THE FEVER HOSPITAL AT HAMPSTEAD. 


Srr,—With reference to your notice, in the Builder 
of the hospital about to be erected at Hampstead 
from our plans, we wish to say that the original estimate 
was ‘'15,000U., exclusive of engines, boilers, and machinery,” 
the cost of which, together with providing for six i- 
tional patients, for which we received the instructions of 
the committee, has raised the total estimated outlay to 
17,9701., and not to 19,000/., as stated. Moreover, no 
“alterations” bave been made in the plans, except those 
necessitated by this increase in the accommodation, and 
they are now before the Poor Law Board. The cost will 
not exceed “‘172/. per bed,” but for the pu of com- 
paring this hospital with other projected buildings of the 
same class, itmust be borne in mind that the “ cost per 
bed”’ will always have reference to the number of patients 
under the same “administration,” and that as the latter 
i in ber the cost will be in a diminishing ratio ; 





refused to perform his promise, There was also a claim 
for work done, The defendant pleaded, amongst other 
things, that he had not agreed as alleged, and that the 
agreement was subject to acondition which had not been 
fulfilled by the plaintiff. The defendant is one of the com- 
mittee of subscribers by whom the erection of the church 
is being superintended, It was thought desirable by these 
gentlemen to secure the services of a Greek artist for the 
decoration of the church, and the defendant accordingly 
communicated with a yentleman residing in the Levant, 
who recommended the engagement of the plaintiff, then 
living at Chios. The defendant then wrote to the plaintiff, 
offering him a free passage to Liverpool, and agreeing, 
according to the plaintiff’s case, to e' e him on his | 





; ] h : . j 
ones for the cakvallishe rene ee Paintings and some smaller | as to what should be done, and that gentleman 


ones for the em 


& passage home again at the conclusion of his work, which | has accordingly made a report on the subject, 


was to be mere esta by the Ist of July, 1867. The 
plaintiff came to Liverpool in 1866, in one of the defen- 
dant’s steamers. On his arrival there he painted a picture 
for the approval of the defendant and the other sub- 
scribers, which the plaintiff asserted was approved by 
them, but the church not being ready for the reception of 
the pictures, the plaintiff was not employed. The defence 
was that Mr. Papayanni acted only as one of the com- 
mittee, and not on his own responsibility, It was said 
that the plaintiff entirely failed to please the artistic 
taste of the committee. Mr. Basilio Papayanni, the 
defendant’s brother, then offered him a free e home, 
and promised to obtain subscriptions for him. He also 


also that four of our pavilions are “‘ one-story bui ny ol 

which, we need scarcely remark, adds to the cost, as does 

the very considerable fall in the levels of the land. 
Pzexnineton & BripaRy. 





PROPOSED RESTORATION OF CHRIST 
CHURCH CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


Tue Dean and Chapter, at last taking steps to 
put this very interesting building into a decent 
state, applied to Mr. G. E. Street to advise them 


, and illustrated it with plan, section, and eleva- 
tion of part of the north side of nave. Ex- 
amining the crypt, he is led to believe that its 
age is uniform throughout ; or, at any rate, there 
is very little difference. The pointed arch 
occurs in its construction throughout; and the 
square piers which support the vaults are almost 
all chamfered, and the chamfers have an orna- 
mental stopping which is certainly not earlier 


than the work of the English artists who fol. 
lowed the invasion of Strongbow, and who left 
so many marks of their presence in the beautiful 
works which they erected throughout the Pale, 


* At first sight the planning of this crypt looks so much 
more like that of a Norman work than of a Pointed build. 
| ing, that it is important to insist upon the fact that, in 

point of date there is very little difference between the 
completion of the crypt and the erection of the Church 
above, and that whatever Church existed on the site 
before the time of the English Invasion, was entirely 
removed in order to provide the sree foundations for 
one on a large scale, I see no reason whatever to doubt 
that the whole of the Choir was erected on the same plan 
as the Crypt, and that from the beginning of the thir. 
teenth century to the middle of the fourteenth it stood 
unaltered,” 

The unsatisfactory choir being sound, he pre- 
poses to confine the new works to the nave, 
which is very bad; to build up large buttresses 
opposite each of the principal columns of the 
nave to support the clearstory ; and to rebuild 
the south aisle. The estimate of these and other 
works necessary stands thus :— 

“1, Lestimate the cost of the south aisle 

and south arcade and clearstory 

complete, as shown in my plans, at 

NIE SIE inccennnantcdcopesdssencrsatneans £7,000 0 0 
2, The cost of the alterations in the 

west end, the new door, win- 

dow, coping to gable, buttress, 





&c., I estimate at ...........cccccccoee 1,265 0 0 
3. The whole of the works in the nerth 
aisle and north side of nave ....... 5,000 0 0 
4. The} proining, &c., of nave (inwood) 1,320 0 0 
5. The cleaning and repairing interior 
of transepts ............+. shone abvousivess 500 0 0 
6. The paving of nave and aisles... 485 0 0 
00 


7. The paving of transepts ....,..........4 265 


Total cost £15,835 0 0” 


Mr. Street’s proposition to finish the walls of 
both aisles and clearstory “with the charac- 
teristic Irish battlements’ seems to us worth 
reconsideration: this rude sort of finish scarcely 
agrees with the fine thirteenth-century work of 
the fabric. 








COMPETITIONS, 


Eaton Suburban Church, Nerwich.—In reply 
to invitation seventeen sets of drawings from 
architects residing in various parts of the 
kingdom, were received. From this number the 
committee selected four sets,—two from London, 
one from Edinburgh, and one from Norwich; 
and at a meeting of the committee, held on the 
7th inst., it was determined to adopt the design 
of Messrs. Browne & Pearce, of Norwich. 
Lincoln County Prison. —The magistrates 
received twenty designs in reply to their adver- 
tisement, and after ceveral meetings reduced 
that number to three, and then referred the 
selected plans to Mr. Barnard Hartley, the 
county surveyor of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Ultimately the design of Mr. Frederick 
Peck, architect, London, was selected. The 
committee recommended that a grant of 1001. 
be made to Messrs. Jones & Lee, architects, 
London, whose plan appeared second in merit, 
and 501.to Mr. Moffatt, architect, Edinburgh. 
The prison is to be built at Lincols, and will be 
commenced as early as possible. 

Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Pill, near Bristol. 
In a limited competition for this work, the 
designs by Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, architect, were 
chosen. 








DIAPER BRICKWORK. 


WE haveinspected with groat pleasureanumber 
of bricks with diapered surfaces, also string 
courses, and columns, produced under Pether’s 
Patent. Ancient examples of diaper work in brick 
are well known, but hitherto the few attempts to 
approach the object have failed, from the great 
expense of ordinary moulding, and the very pro- 
hibitory excise duty formerly imposed on such 
work. By machinery patented by Mr. H. Pether, 
bricks with elaborate designs, either in delicate 
or bold relief, can be produced at a moderate cost 
(61. a thousand), either from patterns now pre- 
pared by him or from designs furnished by 
architects. Many of these will admit of the 
introduction of ceramic colour, or the insertion of 
gilt or other glass. Mr. Pether obtains a small 
joint, by the contrivance of a recess or kick on 
all other sides of the brick to receive the bulk of 
the cement, thus forming a strong union and 
key. The Barham material is particularly 
sound, and most of the designs already prepared 
are very artistic. We are disposed to think good 








than the end of the twelfth century. 


use may be made of this invention. 
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RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. water, which will be available in case of emer- The Liverpool Free Public Libraries Re- 
< ; gency. There is a luggage lift from the bottom | port.—This document has been issued ina printed 

Progress of the Railway in the Thames Embank- | to the top of the house, and another for the con- | form. It states that there is nothing of special in- 
ment.—At the meeting of the Metropolitan | yayance of provisions from the kitchen to the | terest to report during the year just expired. The 
Board of Works last week, in answer to @com-/bar, An apparatus for supplying hot water all | Institution has pursued its career of usefulness, 
plaint by Mr. Shaw, the engineer stated that he | over the house is provided. There are over 200 | increasing as its treasures increase, and is at 
had no hesitation in saying that the works of the | rooms and about 560 windows in thehotel. The | present in a thorough condition of efficiency. 
railway company on the Thames Embankment, | contractors were Messrs. Warburton, of Man- | The Committee regret they cannot report much 
if carried on at the present rate, would not be| chester; Mr. Boulton has done the carving. farther progress towards the erection of the per- 
completed in six years. The worksin the new} (Cannock.—The covered market, which has} manent Gallery of Art. The Council have sanc- 
street from Blackfriars to Cannon-street had not | been erected by a joint-stock company, and has | tioned the outlay of 10,0001., provided the interest 
even been commenced. The interest on the been built, at a cost of about 1,3001., by Mr. M. | and redemption fand can be met out of the penny 
money due had not been paid. Mr. Newton said | B. Anderson, of Cannock, from designs by Mr. | rate levied under the special act. During the 
it was quite time pressure was put on the rail-/|T, Lloyd, of Wolverhampton, has been thrown | past year the average number of books issued 








way officials to force them to carry on their | open to the inspection of the public. from and returned to the Reference Library has 
works. The subject was referred to the works been 1,982 per day, the yearly pessoa mt 
committee for report. bering 565,344 volames, against 578,774 during 

A Dangerous Railway Platform. — At the the previous year. During the year, 1,973 


Secondaries’ Court, before Mr. Secondary Potter | nigsENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. volumes of books have been added to the Library, 
and a special jury, the case of Walker v. The : . , | Viz., 1,686 by purchase, 119 from the Commis. 
Great Eastern Railway Company has been heard.|  Dovenby.—A new Congregational chapel, which | signers of Patents, and 68 volumes by donation. 
This was an action in the Common Pleas to | as been erected at Dovenby, near Cockermouth, | Prom the Lending Libraries, 423,547 volumes 
recover compensation for personal injuries at the | bas been opened for divine service. The chapel | have been lent. The total number of volumes in 
Lea Bridge Railway Station, through, as alleged, | has been built from the design of Mr. T. L. Banks, | these libraries is 39,035. The circulation has 
a “rotten platrorm.” The damages were laid at of Cockermouth, architect, and is in the Gothic | heen equivalent to lending each volume ten times 
2,0001. The plea was withdrawn and judgment style of architecture, with a high-pitched roof in the year ; and each reader has had 50 volumes, 
suffered by default. Plaintiff was walking along and a semi-octagonal ceiling. The building of | ,, nearly one a week. The works of music issued, 
the platform from a train when he fell into a hole | the edifice was commenced in the course of last yi, | Operas, Oratorios, Masses, &c., number 
in the platform. He was much hurt, and had | S°mmer, the masonry being let to Mr. Henry 3 499 yolames. As regards the Museum, com- 
since been, and still was, unable to work. The. Grave, of Aspatria, and the joiner’s work to pared with the average of five years, the total 

Mr. P. Robinson, of Cockermouth. The chapel | number of visitors in 1867-8 is very nearly 10,000 














jary assessed the damages at 2501. : 
ys wre os ‘a capable of accommo- jn excess, as shown by the following figures :— 
a a a a nT en Total number of visitors in 1867-8, 463,851; 
he fi : 
PROGRESS IN BELFAST, IRELAND. | —_——___—— nies cman Se “ae 1867-8, 


AccorpING to a report made to the Town | ' 
Council at their last meeting, it appears that | ie SEASERD GLANS. _Manchester Academy of Fine Arts.—The 
since the Belfast and County Antrim Borough Act | Holy Trinity Church, Worcester.—The centre ninth annual general meeting of the members, 
was put in force the lst July, 1866, there had been window of the five in the apse of this church associates, and students of this Academy has 
302 private streets formed and completed— has just been filled with a design in stained glass been held in the council-room of the Royal 
sewered and paved—under the Borough Sur. | by one who, having had a legacy left him as one Manchester Institution; the president, Mr. W. 
veyor’s superintendence. Since 1861, when the of the executors to a gentleman lately deceased, K. Keeling, presiding. There was a numerous 
last census was taken, 10,078 houses had been 88 devoted it to this purpose. The window is. attendance. The hon. secretary (Mr. Selim 
erected, and of these 1,602 had been built during by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. It is in the Rothwell) read the annual report. The council 
the year which had just expired. The valuation Decorated style, and includes three principal | remarked that they had again the satisfaction of 
of property had increased in the borough. In ‘lights, each between 9 ft. and 10 ft. high, and stating an increased success, and a considerable 
1861, the valuation of the borough was 278,8071., Stone tracery under the arch. The entire win- addition of associates and students during the 
while at the end of the year which has just dow has been filled with stained glass, the past year. There were twenty-eight members, 
closed it was 417,3291., showing an increase subject being that of the Ascension of our Lord. | eight associates, and ten students. The report 
during the last seven years of 18,5221, The| The figure of the Saviour occupies the upper having been adopted, the president and secre- 
surveyor had been able to accomplish a great ‘portion of the central compartment; in thoseon tary were again re-elected ; Mr. Crozier as 
many improvements in the other streets of the. cma saga Ba ng roo . ern _ treasurer, and Mr. Hadfield literary secretary. 
town. Daring the year 1,467 new houses had | SUGUS; T tously avon adage Bare: | The Law Courts and Thames Embank- 
been erected on the County Antrim side, and Women are variously grouped below. Each light | ment—Mr. Tite, M.P., at the Moetropoliten 


i i is terminated b ; ked with foliage | : : . 
Leune the County Down side, making a total of ana ruby Sainesoust. ‘Phe Gemeee pas | Board of Works, has given the following notice 
| the arch is filled with a ranning wreath of foliage | of motion :— 


glass in _— tints, upon background of ruby | << Whevees it ovpense by certain poate documents 
‘and purple. | emanating from the Commissioners for building the New 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. woe | Courts of Justice that the actual cost of the site pur- 

| chased in the Strand will amount to 785,000/., and that the 


Bristol. —The new ite Lion Hotel, in B . l- additional land now proposed to be purchased, accordin 
street, has been opened for business. The building . [ [ | to Mr. Pownall’s estimate, is 668,000/., so that the to’ 
has been erected from designs by Messrs. Foster Mi Scellanend, cost of the ground will be 1,453,000/., and the expenditure 
& i : ‘“ on land and buildings together, as appears from the same 

Wood, of Bristol, architects ; and the structure | : | document, will be 34 millions, of which 1,395,150/. are pro- 
above the principal floor occupies three sides of | Proposed Margate Pier and Harbour Com- posed to be advanced by Government at 4 per cent., on 


& square, so that the rooms enjoy as much pany.—A Bill for the incorporation of the Mar- the security of a redeemable annuity ; and whereas the 
| Equity, Common Law, and other Courts could easily be 


natural light as possible, Christ Church, at the gate Pier and Tramway Company has been pub. | 
top of the street, forming the fourth side. The lished. The proposed capital is 12,0001. in  sccommodated of the site alrendy puritaged Py ad Regia: 


principal entrance is in Broad-street, where a 12,000 shares, of 10/. each. The Bill applies for | trar’s offices could be placed on the site afforded by the 
Thames Embankment, with such supplementary acqui- 


flight of steps leads to a vestibule and hall, 70 ft. the carrying out of many improvements and the Th: ; 
by 20 ft., covered by a glazed roof supported on use of certain new powers of various kinds, in- | by which — er 1 0 eben Te ore 
bays of arches, with pillars and carved capitals. | cluding power to make specific charges for per- in the cost of the land to be taken, and a position would 
| be obtained superior to any in regard to free circulation 


The panels below the roof have been decorated 8008 and goods passing along the pier. The be obtaine ; o 
by Mr. Lang, of London, with designs repre- corporation are neutral in the matter. The f0,",lvor "or railtthat it be referred to, the, Works 


senting the seasons. On the right of the entrance | Commercial Union have resolved that a requisi- | Committee to consider the extent required for the sug- 
gested buildings, the area at present at the Board’s dis- 


are the coffee-room, 42 ft. by 28 ft.; clab-room, | tion be sent to the mayor, signed by the bur- | a : 

37 ft. by 21 ft.; bar, eatin: offices for the | gesses, asking him to convene a public meeting | Possl, and See ty portie be tn oveocel p 
manager, &c. On the left i ided ital | for the consideration of the project. gare Ayts 

i : "50 ft. by 26ft. + i a ith her Majesty’s Government as to their willingness to 

= aoe mec re eiitig 9 Lead-poisoning on the Tyne.— The Lancet pec wr rag +f acquisition of such a site for the pur- 
by 26 ft.. a ed fi oo apetonn says,—* A valued correspondent reminds us ofa | poses above indicated. 

Mm = in ip rom a side entrance, with | fact of which we were not altogether ignorant— : : } 

ar and service-room adjoining, fitted up by | that there is a great amount of lead-poisoning | Abbey-mills Pumping Station.—The Metro- 
Mesers. Liewellin & James. The coffee and | inyolyed in the various works on the Tyne. He | politan Board of Works has appointed Mr. Usher, 
commercial rooms abut on the terraces in front says ‘it is pitiful to see the number of young who has been engaged in superintending, under 
ef the hotel. Behind the hall, and separated girls suffering from lead.’ It is not improbable | the direction of the engineer and assistant 
rg it by @ secondary entrance and passage, is | that this subject of lead-poisoning will be brought | engineer, the erection of the machinery, to the 
a billiard-room, which can also be reached | hefore Parliament. It is of sufficient importance | Office of superintendent of the station, at a salary 
rom Wine-street ; the apartment measures 42 ft. to be a matter of inquiry, whether we consider of 2501. per annum, with house-rent, coals, and 
by 24ft., and is fitted up with two of Tharston’s the suffering involved in lead-poisoning or the | £88, and he is to remain on the premises. The 
best club tables; the scoring apparatus is of the frequently early disablement of the sufferer in| Board also determined that the staff at the 
most perfect kind. Adjoining the billiard-room | yarions ways.” station and weekly wages to be paid to each 
are a smoking-room, lavatory, &c. All the chief ‘ shall be as follows :—Four engineers, 36s.; two 
rooms on this floor are 16 ft. high. The prin-} Gas.—The Staines Gas Company have de-| firemen, 243.; two coal trimmers, 21s. ; four 
cipal staircase, which is of stone throughout,|clared a dividend of 7} per cent., free of| cleaners, 21s.; two oilers (youths), 15s.; two 
commences behind the commercial-room. On| income-tax, for the past year. They are| flushers, 24s.; one smith, 363.; one hammer- 
the first floor are a ladies’ coffee-room, 25 ft. by | extending their works.——The Bewdley gas| man, 24s.; one clerk, 30s.; one lodge-keeper, 
“0ft., numerous suites of sitting-rooms, and| consumers complain both of the price and the | gardener, and messenger, 243. ; one night watch- 
Some few bedrooms. The second floor, and/| quantity of their gas, or its quality. The} man, 21s. 
also the third, are devoted to bedrooms. The| price is 6s. 8d., and they have nothing for that ' 
floors are all fireproofed by Dennett’s patent|but darkness made visible. This they cannot} Destruction of the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Construction, At the top of the building, on the | understand considering the position of Bewdley | Glasgow.—This theatre died the natural death 

of theatres on Wednesday night last. 

















merated; and that the committee be authorized to confer 











lower corner, is an immense tank, filled with ' with reference to coal. 
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Masons Insisting on the Help of Stone- 
dressing Machinery.—About two months ago 
a strike was the result of Messrs. Beauland, of 
Bradford, attempting to use stone steps dressed 
by machinery at the Idle quarries, near Brad- 
ford, and the men returned to work on their 
employers allowing the men to re-dress, by hand, 
work already dressed at the quarry by mechinery. 
Messrs. Beanland ultimately insisted on their 
men dressing the stone for the steps entirely by 
hand; but his men now insisted that the stones 
should be partially prepared by machinery at the 
quarries, and finished by hand-labour at the new 
buildings. The stone from Idle had, in fact, 
been found too hard for the labonr, in dressing 
by hand, to be remunerative. The result isa 
strike on the part of the masous against the use 
of stone wholly undressed from the quarry. 


Presentation of Bells to St. Julian’s, | 
Shrewsbury.—Mr. J. J. Peele, town clerk of | meeting of this Society on Tuesday evening, the 
Shrewsbury and a churchwarden of St. Julian’s,| 12th instant, fourteen candidates were elected, 
has just presented a peal of six fine bells to “ | including two members, and twelve associates. 


parish. The bells were cast by Messrs. Mears 
Stainback, and have been hung in the tower of 
the church, in lieu of a like number of bells 
anciently placed there and requiring renewal. 
The mottoes inscribed on the several bells are,— 
No. 1. 
** Peace on earth,’ &¢.— Luke, chap. ii. 
“ My gentle note shal! lead the cheerful sound ; | 
Peace to this parish, may goodwill abound!” 
No, 2. | 
* Onur voices tell when joy and grief betide; : | 
Mourn with the mourner, welcome home the bride.” | 
No. 3. 
** May all in truth and harmony rejoice! 
To honour Church and Queen with heart and voice.” | 
No. 4. 
* Prosperity attend old England’s shore; 
Let Shrewsbury flourish, now and evermore.” 
No. 5. 
“ For mercies undeserved this peal is raised ; 
So may Thy name, O God, through Christ be ay gl 
J.J. P. 
: No. 6. 
** With deepest tone I cali to church and prayer; 
And bid the living for the grave prepare.” | 





The New Magdalen Hospital at Streat- 
ham.—The extensive range of buildings for the 
new Magdalen Asylum recently erected at the | 
rear of the railway asylum at Streatham is now | 
nearly completed, and the inmates at present | 


The late Dr. Robert Hooke.— We are 
told that the vicar and some inflaential in- 
habitants of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, have 
formed a committee for the purpose of obtaining 
subscriptions for the erection of a stained-glass 
window in their church, as a memorial of Dr. 
Robert Hooke, a brief account of whose inven- 
tions and discoveries appeared in our columns a 
few weeks ago. 

Viaduct across the Solway.— The Solway 
Junction Railway is now near completion, The 
permanent rails between Kirtlebridge and the 
Solway viaduct are laid, and the station-honses 
are being erected. The viaduct, which is a fine 
specimen of engineering, is now finished. The 
river Wampool is crossed on a viaduct of seven 
bays. The viaduct is similar to the one over the 
Solway. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.—At the 








Rotherhithe Drainage Contract.—At last 
week’s meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, tenders were received for the construc- 
tion of new sewers in Plough-road, Swing Bridge- 
road, and Trinity-street, Rotherhithe, and the 
diversion from the river of the sewage from the 
Darand’s wharf outlets, which varied from 
25,4501. to 14,7501., and the lowest, that of Mr. 
Nicholson, was accepted. 


For a cottage, for Mr. Thomas Brown, Mr. Jo) 
Usher, architect. No quantities :— ho 
Dickens ...... Siocemnesiuinal imum 6 8 
Lawson eeeercceesescesestcesoess OS eveeorere 230 Bt) 6 
Richars,....10...0seccesresss serene. 20018 6 


For new infirmary, &c., Stratford-upon-Avon Union 
Workhouse, for the Board of Guardians, Mr, Thos, 7, 
Allen, architect :-— 








Bertactt ....covss.ccocssevertsetes Sasidoe £2,379 0 06 

PIOTR .c ates voscesne dddte scocsecnnvcion - 2,195 9 0 
Naden & Som ...cccsccseeees sooee 2,189 0 0 
am 000 406004 seneeeeed 2,093 16 0 
RAO seiad. och estornnns 2,065 0 0 
Clark & Smallwood 2,000 0 0 
GROG veces cosvssecs . 1,983 0 0 
J. & G. Callaway ... « 1,968 17 9 
Holtom & Price (accepted) ..... . 1,866 11 6 





For new waterclosets, lavatories, drainage, &c., Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon Union Workhouse, for the Board of 
Guardians. Mr. Thos. T. Allen, architect 














The Builders’ Benevolent Institution.— 
The annual ball for this excellent charity will | 
be held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on | 
Tuesday, the 26th of January, under the imme- | 
diate patronage of the Lord Mayorand the Lady | 
Mayoress. Mr. G. F. Trollope is the President, | 
and Mr. G. Piucknett the Treasurer. Mr. Joseph | 
Bird takes the ball, as usual, under his special | 
care, and will receive applications for tickets up | 
to the 22nd. Such of our readers as like an_ 
evening of the sort promised will enjoy it the | 
more, knowing that the profits of the entertain- | 
ment will go towards rendering easy the last | 
days of distressed age. | 


Science Classes.—On Friday, the 8th inst., a | 
public lecture was given at the South-west | 


located in the old hospital in the Biackfriars- London Science School, Arthur-street, Chelsea, | 
road will be forthwith removed to the new on the “ Physical and Chemical Properties of | 


institution. The new hospital extends over 
eight acres of land. A church has been built 
within the grounds, for the public in common 
with the inmates. 


“ The Architecturesque.’—At the next 
meeting of the Institute of Architects on Monday 
evening, the 18th inst., Professor Kerr is to treat 
the subject of “ The Architecturesque ;” in con- 
tinuation, we are reminded, of a preliminary 
lecture to the Architectural Association fully 
ae in the Builder of March 7th and 14th 

ast. 


Schools for St. Imke’s District, Gloucester. 
It is propesed to erect these schools in, and 
facing, the Stroud-road. The buildings will 
consist, on the ground-floor, of boys’ schoolroom 
(70 ft. by 20 ft.); girls’ schoolroom (60 ft. by | 
20 ft.) ; and infants’ schoolroom (65 ft. by 20 ft.) ; | 
with class-rooms attached to each, and with 
separate entrances: accommodation is afforded 
for over 450 children. A house for the master | 
is attached to the schools, with offices and yard. 
The house will contain parlour and kitchen on 
the ground-floor, and three bedrooms on the 
first-floor. This portion of the buildings (though 
entirely separate from the schools as far as com- 
munication is concerned) has been made to form 





a feature in the group. Open and spacious play- Gower, City Horse and Carriage Reposito 
M 


grounds are provided. The schools and class- 


rooms will be 12 ft. high to the wall-plate from | gees 


the floor, and the timbers of the roof, which are | 
to be exposed to view, will be stained and var- | 
nished. The building is intended to be of red 
brick, with bands of ornamental coloured bricks. | 
The design was prepared by Mr. Alfred William | 
Maberly, architect, Gloucester, under whose | 
superintendence the works are to be carried | 
out ; aud the estimated cost is 2,0001. 


The Blade Bequest to University College | 
A meeting of the Graphic Society was held at 


University College, on the 11th inst., the presi- | Sheard & Haustock, architects :— 


dent, Mr. Foley, R.A., in the chair, when several 
resolutions were passed acknowledging the 
value of the Slade bequest, and the meeting 
adjourned with a view to further action. We 
had intended to refer to the subject of this 
bequest at greater length, but are forced by 
press of matter to defer doing so. 





DORR .cesecece svcnse véereeseseseceton vee £435 10 0 
J. BG. Calbaa ay... :cccccanescrcnsseess 340 0 0 
Hiam, Martin, & Edwards ......... 335 0 0 
Holtom & Price ........... wine 8 OD 6 
Horsemen & Martin ...........060 « 811 0 0 
White (accepted)  ......s0..s0.seeresee 256 0 0 
For the Acton Main Drainage, Contract No. 6. Mr. E. 
Monson, ©.E., Surveyor to the Acton Local Board, 
Quantities supolied by Mr. Young :— 
BOWS cevecoceridivedesssaistiesss eevee £1,020 0 0 
IIL. :: dauisesensesduniianenacennunneiie . 77900 
ES ORME BRE ao wee 
—* dsosees prdercetene’ hevdevbicesso . 0 : 
eneneee ™ 0 
Bloomfield subibvinaninstacsnant cadences 729 0 0 
Robinson .....0..0000 sbiaclden suave . 685 0 6 
NUE | cesaisanstienssiocdendbeeciussines 670 0 9 
Crockett 2 1 60 00 
TONED schapbinegtcigrianinnamneetaiens 613 0 0 
Parker (accepted) ... 61 0 0 
BIOOE (ODO MUD sakvckcnzsiadincsvetives 678 0 0 








For proposed villa residence, for Mr. Wm. H. Withali, 







in the Portinseale-road, Wandsworth. Messrs. Lee, 

Brothers, & Pain, architects. Quantities ape = 
Patrick & Son ........ bvovendees soins #4, 00 
Nicholson POR e eee reer ee eeteenneeenee . 4,025 0 0 
Van Viiet ...:.. ~. By 0 0 
Ebbs & Sons ... 3, 0 0 
Adamson & . 5,698 0 0 
AVIBS  .sceses 8,699 0 @ 
Thompson ..« . 3,260 0 0 





For villa residence, at Calne, Wiltshire, for Mr. G. 
Harris. Mr. John Watson, architect :— 
lad well sob teberedbiinssees £9,128 0 0 
Pinnegar ...... « 8,236 0 0 
Call & Pethick ... 6,518 0 0 
Light & Smith ... . 644 6 0 








Tendere for Bridge at Moerdyt.— Aevording to the 
Bullionist, the lowest tender sent in for the eonstraction 
and erection of the metallic part of a great bridge over 


Water,” by Mr. Bickerton, head master of the the Hollaadsche Diep, at Moerdyk, on the Dutch State 

science classes held there; Mr. H. J. Coles in| poe Se ae ogg oth ee Peete ——— 
thechair. The lecture (admission to which WS for this work may be mentioned the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
ld. to non-members) was given as the prelimi- | Iron and Goal Company, 968,0006. ; bay Buenos erg 
nary lesson for the present year to the chemistry | P#®5, 204,000/.; Messrs. T. _ o., Birkenhead, 
class, the object being to show. the interesting 198,5321,; Messre, Viguoles, of London, 168,750/., &c, 


nature of scientific study and the pleasure and | . 
Raduorshire Gaolz.—Messrs. B & A. Hamer, builders, 


advantages to be derived from it. | Kington, obtained the contract for enlargiag wod altering 
A Covering for Staircases.—The wear of the Xadnorshire county gaoie at Presteign, for 1,599/, 

staircases is often a serious matter. Whether of ig 

wood or stone, with much usage, they soon go. |, Springfield Park Hstate.—Mr. James Bloomfield says 


>" | his tender for pipe sewers was 349/., not 240/,, as printed. 
M. Cazeau says he has found a durable Covering The frightful aenmer in the tenders for this work (see 
in thin plates of alamininm bronze. It is for the | p. 36, ante) ealls for some explanation, The highest was 


colamn of the Place Venddme that M. Cazean | 992/., the lowest 200/. ! 








aluminium. 


proposes his covering. He says the experiment | 
has been made in a factory, where plates of 
common bronze on the stairs } in. thick were | 
worn ont in six weeks, while plates of alu- 
minium bronze } in. thick remain jast the samo 
as when new, after 11 months of service. Alu-| 
minium bronze, it would seem, is not too ex- | 


| pensive if it will bear this amount of usage. It 


is merely copper, with from 8 to 10 per cent. of 


| 
| 





TENDERS. 
For pulling down and rebu lding house, for Mr. J. 8. 
se ae | 


ry 
Quantities by Mr. W 
eT 


r. R. Walker, architect. 


ecoooooo 
@ecooooeo 








For house, at Upper Norwood, for the Rev. E. Birch, 
Mr. Sextus Dyball, architect :— 
Perry (accepted) ......ccssccccscoeese £2,800 0 0 





Accepted for four houses, offices, &e., at Bulrush Mille, 
Batley, for Messrs. Talbot, Senior, & Talbot. Messrs. 


Mason's Work. 


ALOU cediviete saver sinrweies sissies - £6138 14 6 
Joiner’s Work, 
Tbberson seveosevssveces ——ae feaweee 226 12 0 
, Plumber's, 4¢., Work, 
SRIIIIIE \. parenacssaeatssictnlenataniiaenieiivas 18 0 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tvecay of Stone (nex week).—R. F. D. C. (next week).—G. W. R. 
(mext week).— Inquirer (uext week) —Pro (next week).—J. N. (next 
week).—H. W. B. (next week).—R, G, B. (aext week).—F. G. (the 
Society for Iaiproving the Dwellings of the Poor, at Exeter Hall).— 
A Subscriber (the practice varies, Inghire of the surveyor of pave- 
meats ia the districts where it is required to introunece lights).— 
Langhara (shou!d consult asurveyor on the spot)—Anti-Sham (the 
process has been deecribed in our peges on several oceasions).— 
T. W.-C. W. L—W. B-~J. W. P.=Capt. P.=35. @ H.-J. W. P.— 
B. & J.--T. H. K.—J. W.—W. T. H ~G. L.—J. B —B, M.— Rev. 6, 8.— 
W. J.L.—F. P.-C. L.—W. W.—T. T. A.—R.—E W. 8.—T. K —Dr. P.— 
BK. A. L~Rev, & P—W, L—R. K.~F. RB. C.—J4. G, F.~J.6.—Mr, B— 
A. M.—A. 8, AW, F. P.—J. P.—J. I. M.~-Q.- Wed. Wi Td. 
H T. E.—T.8. W.~C. B.—C, H.—G. B, W.—A, L.—8t, J. B.+6, HD 
H. J.C. 

We are compelled to decline psin ing out books and giving 
addresres. 

All statements of facts, ist, of Tendeis, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publiestion. 

Norw.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 





ra 


Gao NOTICE.—AU Communications — 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, ¥c., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and not to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Or!- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Ofice im reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommenis that 
Corres ONLY should be sent. 





Adwertisements cannot be recetved for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m, 
on THURSDAY. 
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eS 
IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
ran POWER, is cmsleges by J. W. BEN- 
he Manufactare of 

rb AS 

Perpetua every 

ee yo and Watch Work. ; 
Committees, § &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
2 ffs hg Htc me of Ma 








r iHE GARDENERS’ OBRONIOLE and 


Qn SATURDAY, MG ANUARY. 161 


7 ish, wil ape a E Lory Mayen " 
Series of Articles, to be yo = Rea 
NG, with Woodcuts 
for Bi 


, I 
a any Newsvendor, oe a oar ok Ze the 
ae 42, Wellington-strest, Strand, W.C. 


KYRING'S BUILDERS PRICES, 





calculated from BUI and labour, to do 
ustice to the employer, master builder, et oe 
the whole of the ef District Sur - 


2 
and a variety of new and usef 
g ‘IMPKIN & OO, Btationers’-court, London ; end may be had of 
all Booksellers. 





DRGPOSED "NEW LONDON RAITL- 
WAYS, &c. Session 1969.—8TASFORD'S NEW MAP of Pro- 
Miscellaneous 


P ti jian Railways, Tremways,and Improve- 
josed Metro: Oo y* x mag ed a 


ments, for 1898; 
Railways im operation ; with a List of the Plans, pumbered to corre- 
pond with the Map and the Private Bill Office List, en 


5 
i 
z 
gle 
s\s 
Fl 
ti 








vaNtintes MADE BASY. 


A quick and accurate method of taking out 


For fifty years this boo: 


Contains above pes cet carefully corrected and revised : with various im 
ueefol Tables ; Bi on nee Fae wacitien wits the comeepeneee to Builders ; 
retained its tien w: a g Trades. The t iesue bas been f 
improved, and will be found as valuable as — tines 


London ; MORGAN & CHASE, 38, Ludgate-hill ; and may be ordered of any Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR OP PUBLICATION,——Now ready, price 4s. ; by post, 4a, 4d. 


LAXTON’S BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK FOR 1869, 


Tor the use of ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS, and al he nildin 
Trades, aterals and Labour, i nn ne enema 


It comprises the PRICES for M im each of the follow ~~ 
Zi 
Bricklayer oun : ne Worker 
Builders’ Ironmongery _— Painter 
Suoeee rer Paperhanger 
Cc i Saat 


itn da;a 





Form of Estimate ; numerous 
; the Metropolitan Buildings Act, &c, 





F free by post, 34, 84. 
ELF-MADE ‘MEN AND THEIR 
ERIENCES, 
BR A DAVEMPORT.. pros of the “ Life of Ali asta,” 

Ci eK EL Suffering,” & 
Londen: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 

a post 8vo, with Plate, price 2, 

UTLINES “of GEOMETRY ; po the 

Motion of & Point: an Fatsoduetory Treatise on the Difi- 
culties of Klementary G y.and the G 1 Principles of the 

Plane Curves, with espesial reference to Baciid’s Eieme nts. 

W. MARSHAM ADAMS, A, late Relew of ews Gala, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 


———— 

















or Directions, Perspectives, Quantities from Drawings, or com 
So from the “‘ taking eff,” at moderate rates,—Address, M. N. 
‘ost-office, Queen’s-road, Da ston. 


RCHITROTURAL PUPIL.—A London 

Firm of Architects, in large practice, ha VACANCY 

for a PUPIL, who would be plated t in ——* i nsesie 6. ihe, 

rourh knowledse of the For terms, @ 5 apenas amen, 
X. X. care of Mr. Smith, aq cen Adelphi, W. 


TO BATH STONE MASONS. 
A PLAIN GOTHIC JOB TO BE LET. 
. Labour only. Wages, less 10 or 15 per cent. would be 
advanced weekly, if required. None need apply who cannot give 
satictactory references. — Address, 2023, Offive of “ The Bailter.” 








ORKING DRAWINGS from Sketches |=; 


TO ORNAMENTAL DRAUGHTSMEN, 


ANTED, a Gentleman who has been 

emueiennedl to DESIGN for PAINTED GLASS and MURAL 

pote gs same — LAVER3, BARRAUD, & WESLTAKE, Endell- 
street, B’ oomsbary. 


TO BUILDERS AND OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 
ANTED, by a confidential Person, an 
ENGAGEMENT to look after HOUSE PROPERTY, collect 
Rents, &c. Is thoroughly acquainted with every description of 
repairs. Eight years ina London firm. Good references. Security, 
&c.— Address, H. MORRELL, 5?, King-street, Long Acre. 


ANTED, a SMITHS FOREMAN, 


the charge of a basiness of Smith, Bell-hanger, tter, 
and Hot-water Work, in the W.C. district. —Address, by letter only, 
stating a salary required, and where last eugeged, to 952, 











ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


\ ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a mip Be nd as CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL 
FOREMAN. Can measure up ow FL or fill any position in the office 
if required. Goed testimonials.—. CH. : , Goldney-road, 
Harrow-roa, Paddington. 


TO BUILDERS ANP CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN of Carpenters and Joiners 
or Foreman of Works. Has carried out good jobs under Loaden 
architects. Is thoroughly steady and to 
London builders, &c. No objection to be Working Foreman.— 
Address, A, B. Post- ofhee, Twickenbam-green, Twickeeham. 




















plans or buildings, Prey ty ery te 
by post for 30 stampa. —. Medway- terrace, rwhitt- 
road, Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8.3, 





EALE’'S RUDIMENTABY SERIES. 


CARPENTRY and JOINERY: Principles of | zoue genti 


Construction. By RuBISON & TREDGOLD. New edition. Price | 
1s, 64.—N.B. An Atlas containing 17 Plates to theabove. Price 4s. 6d. | 


ROOFS for PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILD. | 
ING6 thei Construction. By ROBISON, PRIOR, & EREDGOLD. | 


“DRAINAGE and SEWAGE of « TOWNS and diwentnc, Draining, Paving, and Piagging 


| able to 


BUILDINGS, By G. D. DEMPSEY, C.B. 
WARMING and VENTILATION, By ©. 
TOMLINSON, F.B.8 New Edition, 


ARCHES, PIERS, BUTTRESSES : their Con- 


Py | aoe 
a ene oo forthe LA, the Practical Builder, By W. BLAND, | MONDAY, the 25th inst. By orter, 


“ACOUSTICS it in * RELATION to ABCHT- 


TECTURE ene aa: ay ne of Sound as gait te 
Arangement of Buildings. BR SMITH. 
BLASTING ob "QUARRYING of f 1 a 


for Building and other Purposes, &, By Sir JOHN BURGOYNE a head BOOK EEPER and CO an 


Prive la. 64. 


N.B—A of Weale’s Series will be sent ou application. | Pith s knowl y 
ee iA | steady babit will be p, Ubecally mmpancsoted.— Reply, by letter, 264, 


: VIRTUE & OO. 36, Ivy. 





([HE USEFUL “WEATHER GUIDE for 


Six copies sent free A! 
Sddress, 7. ROBERTS & 


\oer SUT baa neue BOOK 





TS ee 
snd District @urveyors, and the Board of Works. 
ee Architectural ee itine aah Peidichers, 





oraNeanie TABLES. ‘of 


TEE IO ie she Watt Ponds pose 


of every 
Section required for Roofs, @: and will be found 
invalyable to any on one engaged ge ale oad ue Work 


generally. m 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 

COUNTRY PRACTICE, well-cstablished, 
will admit a gentleman, a good pros Rirbramsdiony to the HALF 
| BHARE. The business is increasing, and there is every agtaniy 

fi dt This is a good opportunity 
th to Practice. Premium wees Ab 
8002. only treated with.—Address, in first instance, to 
ARCHITECS, in care of Mr. B. &. Bataford, 52, High Holborn, 








competent bs UNDERTAKE the SUPERVISION of 
Werks. He must be 
prepare and specifications, and have a thorough'y 
ae yoo of every detail necessary to qualify him to 
tly dischasge the duties referred to. Salary 1201. ow. 


pon be stating age, and inclosing copy testimonials, to 
| Apptieations to the Chairman of the Salford District Highway Com, 


‘own-hall, Salford, an? delivered not later than FOUR p. m. 


GEORGE BRETT, Town Clerk. 
_Town-ball, Salford, January L5th, 1969. 


LERK. —WANTED, by a large Manu- 

Firm of Cookin in the Midland Counties, 
DENT. He must bea good 
Toned at acevunts, and preferenc: given to one 
of mechanical drawing, A man 





** Midland Coan:tes 


OREM AN.—WANTED, bya large Manu- | ana 
Firm of Cooking apperetns in the Midiand Coun- 
| thes, an y oxperioased FORRMAN, who will have to teke the entire 
5 fitters, te. &. +4 must be a — 
a il be ara nin Rei iy by | by eer saag 
w treated. _ 
s and experience, to  Midiand Co emia” 








draughtsman , 
and 


Sony 


‘Poremay of PAINTERS WANTED, 

by « leading Westend Firm.—Apply, by le‘ter. stating age 
ape nasser cnengemants, to A. X. cam of G., Jackson & e 
4, Rathbone-place, 


RS, thoroughly exp TORS, &e. 
ILDERS oro ex. 
Work, Decorati Dasoneti ae Y co eae a onsen 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Inn, 

steps, Uxfond-street.— Address to the Secretary. 


HOW-ROOM CLERK WANTED at an 

Upholsterer’s at the West-end. A salary will be given to a 
thoroughly competent maa,—Apyly by only, to Messrs. C. 38, 
Wigmore-street, W. 


) CLERKS of WORKS.—The Guardians 
Basford Union will shortly require the services of a 


to aaten SUPERINTEND (ander 7 direction of their 
hitect) sonra EKECTiON of a N€@W INFIRMARY and other Works. 

















pz :RFECTION in BOOKKEEPIN G.— 
uilders andoth ay mpot item ha 

SET of MODELS for BU v-piny "soo parte to 

pire a awarded the @, 1,180 

andwhich has been Oe ee 

arrangement by Single ct hy may —h- 

E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, 

a Le ge oe 

a have + ws your syatem of and like it very 

en seems thoroughly to meet our requixrements.”— 

“Tlike your system very much, and shall sdept it,”—W. W. 

ce Having adopted your eT wn can recommend 

pt to the baie gS ee is pe on bade 

formenty we and 1t takes much leas thme to Keep the seovun accounts than 
“ Lreceived yours in due course, They appear to show an excellent 

mode of og Your directions are most explicit, and suifi- 


. ©. 
esera, BR. & B, have examined your system, and consider it 
car — and very satisfactory.” 
reat pe mey ang be ur plan and tom of Beeging pullders’ 
“Last June we Wt your improved system of any yy 
according to 


¢ cay en e 


it it nae nare been, keeping the accounts T consider 
Perfectly.” tn Tt meets the req od aaptnth work 


“pl Mocived your models, They fully meet my expectations.”— 
aa system of bookkeeping appears to me to be exoellent.”— 


othe model form of bose ven centiannio very guet. —& C. 
1. gut Pin of bookkeeping has 


A skilled draughteman not so essential as thorough knowledge of 
the several branches of the building trade, the quality of mate: 
setting out,—Applications, im the handwriting of Ube candi- 
p= te be made to me, omy In apa ps required, and 
_ R. B. pin hip te be en Clerk to7the Guardians, 
Pablic Offices, Basford, January 13, 1369, 


TO CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, in a Railway, Road, and 


Sewerage Contmatants Concern, a J N10R8 PARTNER, 
Capital required from 3,0001. to 4,000%,—Apply, in the first instance, 
by letter yoniy, to W. H. JOHNSON, Heq. Civil Engineer, Alma- 
chambers, Dickinson-street, Man hester. 








ANTED, Occasional Assistance in 
PREPARING SKETCHES and CARTOONS for Stained 
Glass and Mural Decorations.—Addreas, No. 43, Office of “The 


OBROUGH of SALFORD.—WANTED, a ;° 


LS AND 8TA 


WANTED, . WORK in the above line, by 
& firet-class STAIRCASE-HAND. Piceework preferred.— 
Address, 945, Office of “ The Builder.” 


WaANteD, by a thoroughly practical 

Man (cupeta y Joiner), aged 35, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, 

.. ae A K of WORKS, MANAGER, or GENERAL 
years vg & ha emptoy-d. ‘Accustomed 


to the 
po management of buildiog works, 





preparing working dra win<s, 
s. Good a &c.—address, J. C. care of Me. Charcher, 
High-street, Bromley, Kent. 


f ‘0 CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
W ANTED, by Two Single Men, an 
ENGAGEMENT as FOREMEN. Carpenters by trade. 
Have just completed a large job in London. South of Ragland or 
North of France preferred. Could take the carpentar’s work by 
piece. Good references given. —Apply, by letter, te D, J. H. No, 2, 


Vowler-strect, Wi Wal alworth- “road, L 
TO TIMBER MERCHANTS AND SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as YARD yenmas or oes CLERK. Has a 
thorough knowl Dusinesa. rat-otass 
Security 4 Fy Ne. a " The Bailder.” 
BUILDERS, PAINTEBS, AND OTH®RS. 


\ ANTED. by the Advertiser, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Fully understands the Dima , Gecinn, 











and the trade generally. Can do —_s sg, &c . 
Soomeuetanan « Builder's bu orc nny 44 
objection to country.— saan Wea 7, Wes ius Gipsy bal, 
=— 





UILDERS AND CONTRA 
WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
Bricklayer by trade. Good references from 2 first-class Bay = 9 
left last week.—Address, 4. Z. Gh Nosth street, Maida-bill, Ww. 


W. ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in the 


Bo of s " BUILDER or CONTRACTOR. Can take and 
of books, @c. Town or country. 23— 


pry 7 Ad 3s, Wen Henrietta-street, Brunswick -square, W. 


WA ANTED, by a rear 2 y Practical Man 

of great pot. Ba a SITU N as GENERAL SHOP, or 
WORKING FOREMAN, or similar (Carpenter and 
Joiner). Good references. Terms very —— Age 4).—Address, 
V. 86, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 











WANTED, | a a SITU ‘CATION by ® food 
PAINTRE nad GLAZ‘En~ Adirie, PLUMOBR, MM, Little College- 


street, near Marib srough-square, ¢ Chalsea, 5. 
To ANTED. CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS, 








Wast y the Advertiser, a RE- 
TED, as GENERAL FOREMAN oF Sane 


WORKS. a 35. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Re 

ag M- try. Bo obj to go abroad,—Addvess, J. H. 

A _Bond-street, Che Chelsea, 
PO BUILDERS AND OTHERS Mane 

ANTED, by a good PLUMBER, a 

SITUATION as rufhaa BAO 1 Samp. Two years in last 


M. 6, Kingsyate- 











sitastion. 
street, Holbora. 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMB: RS, &e. 


ANTED, by a Faske otazt Young Man, a 

SITUATION or ? Piva R, GLAZIBR, sed PAIN rER, in 
Town er country. Has been good jobbing work. Good refer- 
ence can be given.—Address, H. “aT. No, 45, Munster-square, Regeut’s 
Park. 








BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 








Builder.” 
ANTED, by a Firm in the Bath Stone 
— a PE 4 of fie E's tg t. TER 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by 

@ practical CARPENTER and JOINER, to Carcass and Finish 

by the Viece. Labour only. No objection to Town or couutry.— 
Address, T. M. B. No. 66, Commercial-road, Larabetb. 





CHARGE of ¢ 
ood mtn semen ve able to give undeniable r 
Gage | sod csoantty, Age een | end married, Salary to be arranged.— 


Address, 17, Post-cffice, 





TO PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a West-end Firm, for a per- 


pens ts an Eg XreuiENcRD HAND, who = oy painting 











given me many good ideas,”— to 


| mo: 


eS ee 
— by letter, Gating ogh toma, Whew 
eee at 


W RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
P Wares: FOREMAN (s  Jotnae, or Change of 


street, Regeut’s Park. 
ANTED, an experienced PAPER- 
up 
iano aeetansS. et at 








wis mersnge, an te A. Bes of Mosars, Iron- 
mongers, -street, Notting-hill, W. 
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ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP and MILL FOREMAN, or the Charge of a Mill, by a 
thoroughly steady Man, a Joiner of considerable practical experience 
in steam-sawing and joinery machinery, setting out work, the 
manag ment of men, &c, Hasa labour-raving wy of working 
the mill in corjunction with the joiner’s shop. 

Two Guineas. First-class references.—Addrees, TEMPUS, - Lewis- 
terrace, Stamford-bill, Lond. n, N 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a respectable 

Man, a SITUA TION as PLUMBER, Gas and Hot-water and 

Plain Zinc Worker, &e. thoroughly understands all the Plumbing 

branches. Cn do a little painting if required, make himesel: 

useful, or take charge of work, or otherwise.—Address, PLUMBEB, 
16, Wenlock-road, City-road, London. 


A® ASSOCIATE of KING'S COLLAGE, 
PS gener who has been ee 5 -." Rllway work, a ary 
is Seon or aia knowing of Ch aNT ia — czaamaety w Serevhy, 


bhatever— 
preferably in a one, Bias no chjestion to g° abroad, and 
speaks French, — and Icalian. 








7 ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 

JUNIOR CLERK, CASHIER, or COLLECTOR. Has beeu 
out before, is a good writer, quick at figures, Knows town weli. 
Has excellent references for industry and honesty. Age 18.—Address, 





TO BUILDERS 
W 


7 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as 
JUNIOR CLERK, by a Young Man who has had six years 
and a half experienc? with a Loudon Architect. Is a good draughts- 
man, can assist at quantitie:,and a quick penmas., Country pre- 
ferred. First-class reference. Salary moderate.—Address, WwW. 
5, St. Swithin-street, Winchester. 
TO MARBLE MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, | 
who has served three years of his Apprenticeship to the 
Marble Masonry, in consequence of his master veing bankrup’, 4 be | | 
TURNED OVER. Good reference. Can keep bo ks —Adidress, R 
8, Douglas-street, Vv incent- -square, Westminster. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical se 








| 


} 


j 


a RE- ENGAGEMENT as GENERAG WALKING SHOP 
FOREMAN or,.CLERK of WORK, or to take the entire work for 
and labour, &c. Good 


gentlemen who find their own material 
&c.—Address, L. R. B. 


draughtsman. Good reference as to ability, 
44, Swinton-street, W.C. 











TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACIORS 


\ J ANTED, by the Advertiser, a first-class 
FOREMAN tf MASONS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly 
conversant with all description of work. First class references as to 
character and ability.—A dress, HL M. 6, Sathe tlaud road, N. Bow. 


W Yistrict ah Anil or with a Surveyor to Building Estates. 
Has bad considerable experience in a first-r«te office in Londop. No | 
objection to the country. —Address, L, A. T. Holmes's Library, Chapel- 
place, Cavendish- “square, | 


| 





TO DISTRICT SUKVeYORS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT under a 


TO BL ILDERS AND PLU MBERS, 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- Las 


WV. 
Ws 


Offic 














TION as good THREE- BKkANCH HAND,.—Addres, H. K 
-stieet, Wal worth-road j 
ARC HIT: SCTS. 


NTED, by an experienced Assistant, 
an "ENGAGEME NT for three days in the week. —Address, 735 
f‘* The Builder.” 


JILL be DISE ENGAGED on the 14t h of 









February a thoroughly competent ARCHITECT'S A&SSIST- 
ve up in perspec’ive, interior acd exterior, and aa 
is Quick and accurate iu quantities, and has had 

ut dl or experience on Government and other work. } 


ineas & week.—Address, THETA, Giossop-ruad, Post- 


‘\ 


as to energy, ability, aud sobriety from last emp —, 


G. M. 28, Brown-street, Bryavston-square, London. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser (age 20), a 
SITUATION as CLERK, COLLECTOR, or = ia Tg 

Can trace and draw. Has been on Railway works four months. 

Town or country.—Ad iress, A. B, C. 11, Catherine-street, Pimlico. 


TO COACH BUILDERS. ; 

\ 7JANTED to APPRENTICE, indoors, a 

respectable Youth. Good scholar, just left one 1. A comfort- 
able home, with good moral care, desirable Moderate premium 

given. South or south-west district. Short distance from towa pre- 

| ferred. —Address, stating terms, to Mr. A. BOLTON, High-street, 
Hampton-wick, 8.W. 3 or Mr. G. W. AYLIFFE, 2a, Charlwood-p'ace, 
Seuth n Belgravia, 8. W, 











i 








“To BRICKMAKERS. 
J. ANTED, a good and experienced 


W BRICKMAKER, Sesmat ymed to making the best white and 
malm facing:, and all kinds of kiln and clamp bricks.—Apply, 


P poe gpa gn ys for 1,0002. 
— J. et, ‘a f(a’ Fisher, Btationer 13, Moorgate-street, 


STRONG ACTIVE YOUTH, winged 16; hese been 
nearly two years at the Bench, and 
a CARPENTER, wants EMPLOYMENT, ody 4 he could torn tne the 
trade, and earn his living. Good character.—Address, H. A. MAJOR, 
19, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


§ CLERK.—The Advertiser wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT in the Office of « Builder or Architect, 
Is @ good draughteman and accountant. Has a knowledge of quan- 
tities. Would not mind filling up time at hench. Good refere: 
Address, H. CRANE, 26, Southam-street, Upper Westbourne Park, W 


A YouNG MAN, aged 21, wishes for 


SITUATION with the above. Is a good dranghtsman, and 
bas a fair knowledge of making up estimates. Loncon, or within 
20 miles on the South-Western Railway. Salary moderate, Highest 


refereuces,— Address, 966 , Office of “The Builder.” 
GENTLEMAN, aged 34, with good 











To ADCESENEERS, c= > ee AGENTS, OR THE 


——ee 





stating references and terms, to Mr. ARTHUR SMITH, Victoria 
Park Estate Office, Actou House, Bognor 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK ar WORKS, GENERAL CLERK, and CASHIER, | 
or to Manage a Bu+ioess (a Carpenter and Joiuer), Fair draughts - 





| man, thoroughly uuderetands setting out buildings,and accustomed | 


| to land surveying, levelling, &c. First-class testimonials and tie 
highest references, — Address, A. B. 11, Norris- street, St. James's, 8. . 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


TANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT by a. 


thoroughly practical and experienced CLERK of WORKS 
GENERAL FUREMAN. Thorougnly understands drawings and | 

Sanger pg details aud measuring of all works. Highest testimonia's 

— 36.-—~ 





Address, 8. H. C, 226, Westminster Bridge-road, Lambe 


LA business knowledge, seoks an APPOINTMENT in town, in 
| an established business in either of the above, with a view to a 
' Partnership. References exchanged.—Address, A. B. care of Messrs, 
Macmillan & Co, Hearietta-street, Coveat-garden, W.C. 

Is 


S ASSISTANT to a Builder. 
acquainted with all branches of the building trade. Can pre- 

pare fair and workin; drawings, take out quantities, aud superin- 
tend workmen, —Address, F. B. 134, Westminster Dridge-road, 5. 


TO ARCHIT*CTS, 
GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN and expedi- 


tious General Assistant is now disengaged, Is a fair oviourist, 
perspective draughtsman, and designer, thoroughly conversant with 
competition, and the various duties of the profession. Town or 
country.— Address, VIGILANS, 65, Warwick-street, Warwick-square, 











YO SURVEYORS, LAND and ESTATE 


AGEN'S, &c.—A GENTLEMAN, experienced, a good | | 


Draughtsman, desires an ENGAGEMENT in the office of the above. 
Satisfactory References.— Address, 818, Office of “ The Bailder.” 





Kenley, Surrey. 


TO ESTATE OWNEBS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDZRS, &. 
\HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 


as CLERK of WORKS or FOREMAN. Is thoroughiy | 
practical. Unexcepti mable 1eferences.—Address, Y, Z. Estate Office, | 





e. Sheftfic ld. 


i 











p actical BUILDER'S FOREMAN. Has me tin accustom ed 
to all branches, setting oat work, making workiug drawings, 
measuriog Up work, superintending men, keepiug accounts, &c 
Carpenter by trade. Good references. Aged 31 —Address, W. A. 27, 
Holli mee street, Avenue-road, Camberwell. 


Ww ANTED, by a steady and sober Man, a 


£1fv. ATION ina Mill or Builder's, Can work band -—, 
good circular sharpener, or work circular bench.—Address H. H. 94 





’ 


stands glass-paimting. Could take the entire or part management of 
the business if required. 
upon application.—Address, $41, Office of * The Buiider.” 


TO STAINED GLASS WORKERS, DECORATORS, &c, 


’ANTED, an ENG AGEMENT, by a goc od 'PYHE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT 


as FIGURE and ORNAMENTAL DRAUGHTSMAN. Unéer- . 


i 


Sketch designs apd cartoons forwarded 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS, 


‘HE Advertiser, who has had great expe-| 


rience, desires an ENGAGEMENT as AGENT or CON. 


TRACTORS’ ENGINEER, at home or abroad, or a PARTNERSHIP, 
where a rmall capital and abilities would be equivalent toa share.— 
Address, by letter, 951, Office of ** Tne Builder.” 





East on street, Eu; ston-square, N. Ww. 
Ww ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

of 15 years’ experience, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or 
OUT-DOOR FOREMAN. No objection to the country.—Address, 
E. M. 8, 8t. Margare:'s-place, V Westminster, 8.W. 








TO ARCHIT&CTS. 


r 


hand to other branches if req Good 
No ot jection to the couutry.—Address, H. W. No. 12, Little Mary le- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


TO BUILDERS OR MASTER PLUMBERS. 


HE Advertiser,agood practical PLUMBER, iE 


| 
wishes to meet with a JOB or CONSTANCY. Can turn nis 
at can be given. 








\ ENG. AGEMENT in « London Office. Classic, Salary moderate. 
Address, J. H, 538, Upper Berkeley-street, Portman-square, W. 
1antities, measure up work, and the general routine of a 


s office. Good references,— Addr. ss, X. Y¥. Z. 367, Edgware- 





TION as BU BA. CLERK. Hes been accustomed to take 








TO BUILDERS AND OT 


TANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- pa nnn rm 
TIYHE Advertiser, who is a first-class genera 


TANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA-) sent metered. Siaty low-—addrem, A.B: 70, Oftetosd, Batu 


| Gastecn, & 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


] 


htsman and very quick, desires EMPLOYMENT. Pertia- 





UILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


LUMBING WANTED, by the PIECE, 


eitber in town or country. warrrwst.§ R. L 16, Markham- anak, 


i 
| 
| 





road, Ww. 

W ANTED, by a good CARPENTER and 
JOINER, PIECE WORK. labour only, town or country ; 3; or 

could take the Management of a Job.—Address, ALPHA, 5, Carmar- 

then-street, Shepperton-street, Islington, N. 


ox zs TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | 
\ ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK or) 
dustriour habits. Thoroughiy conversant witu 


CASHIER, by a highly-reepectable man of active and in 
Good reference, Balary moderate.—Address, 


Bui der,” 
ry 
\ 7 ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 
an ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, working 
or otherwise. Is thoroughly practical ion sign and glass writing | 
and gilding, embossing, graining, and the measurement of work.— 
Address, M. 85, Trafalgar street, Walworth-road, 8. 


\ ’ANTED, by a Young Married Man, a Man, a’ 


EIIUATION as PLUMBER, or Three-Branch Hand. Used 
to town or —w work.—Address, G. W. 


5, William-street, Mary- 
lebone-lane, W. 
\ .ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good! / 

GRAINER. or Job. Good | sesemmnendcalon, and reference 
seen,— Address, W. 1, Kirby street, Hatton- garden, Holborn. 





901, Office of ane! 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. j 








i 
| 
| 


Address, 895, Office of | - The Builder.” 


the requisite daties. | Good references.—Address, J 


| eices a class.— Address, Mr. SMITH, 66, Hatfield-street, Stamford- 
stree' 


YLASTERING WANTED, 


roughly Practical Man. Labour only. 


by a tho- 
Good reference:,— 


j}MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a sober and 

eteady Young Man, a Carpenter ani cm te , in Preparing and 

Fixing, Blind Making, Cabinet-maki ing, and all House Repairs, 
. WATSON, 52, Lever-street, EC. 


S CLERK of WORKS, or GENERAL 
FOREMAN or MANAGER onan ESTATE, an energetic and 
thoroughly practical Mau, Has carried out large works in Town and 
country. Unexceptionabie references to London Architecty, &¢.— 
Address, T. 8. L. Messrs, Moore, ‘ Wa, Bt Martin’s-lane, London, Ww C, 


TO ARC HITECTS, &c, 


THOROUGHLY experienced and _prac- 
— 


tical ASSISTANT is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Towa or 
i. or to go abroad.—Address, Z. 6, Belgrave-street, King’s 
Toss, 














| references.—Ad 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
N EXPERIENCED DRAUGHTSMAN 
requires EMPLOYMENT. Aceustomed to prepare fluished 
working, and detailed drawings, to design, &c. and is well up in con- 
struction, having carried into execuiion some of his own desigas.— 
Address, X. Y. Z. Post-office, Grove-lane, Camberwell, 8. E. 


TO BUILDERS AND DECORATO 


GOOD GRAINER and WRITER is 


open to an ENGAGEMENT. Thoroughly competent to take 





Fs 


| charge of wo. kif required.—Address, A. L. 82, Hail-place, Hall Park, 
| Edgware-road. 





N ARCHITECT, holding a public ap 

; pointment, has a V ACANCY fora PUPIL. Premiam not so 

much an object as a Youth who wil! attend to his basiness.—Apply 
| by letter to 5. 8.28, Woburn-place, Russe!l-square, W.0, 


GOOD PLUMBER wants a JOB, or as as 


THREE-BRANCH HAND, if for a conntenin, 
, A Z. 5, Hackett’s-terrace, Lower Park- how 





Peckham. 


THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK, of 


great practical ——— quilified in every respect to esti- 

mate and measure up works, make out accounts, &c. desires an 

ENGAGEMENT. References, &o, first- class. — Address, R. B. care of 
| Mr. Thomas, Post-offiee, King«land-green. 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYORS 


ASSISTANT, cof cight years’ stanc ing, possessing a ery 
phew in ‘construction, surveying, quantities, &c. and a gvod 
sy isman and colourist, is desirous of a psrmsnent ENGAGE- 
we Tt. Or Working Drawings made at an agreed price per set, 
fficient French scholar.—Address, 2001, Office of “ The Bailder. 











F IRST-CLASS D. DESIGN ER, Perspective 


raughtsman, Colou:ist, and Practica! Man, weil up in the 


Dra 
i peng or of the Metropolitan Asylam District Boards, is open to 
ENGA 


MENT in Town, temporary 


| ARCHILECT, Post-office, Upper Charles-strect, Westminster. 





or otherwise.—Address, 
DRAUGHTSMAN, thoroug ughly 
acquainted with Medisval work, can ron of OCCASIONA 
Bu FLOY MENT for Evenings,—Address, No. 46, Office of “ The 
er. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. : 
AX ARCHITECT, of extensive practical 
ve pence te ans a ‘management of works and in offives, a sound 
and quick construc’ writer, and care- 
ful cee, | is open “a an ENGAGEMENT, temporary or otherwise, 
on moderate terms.—Address, ARCHITECT, care of Mr, Crump, 6, 
Prospect-place, Battersea-rise, 8. W. 











AVERS BARRAUD, & 
WESTLAKE, ARTISTS IN GLASS and WALL PAINTING, 
RSIGNERS OF MONUMENTAL B 


BRASSES, 
ENDELL STREET. BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, and 93, BRIDGE 
STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 





ROHITECTS. 


CLERK of WORKS, of great experience 


in bis business, is in WANT of an ENGAGEMENT, Refer- 





; can Wei 


TANTED, a SITUATION by a eee, 
so much an object as a constancy. Tuwn or country.—A.drets, 


Man, aged 22,as CARPENTER and JOINER. Wages no 
65, Grove-street, Camden | Town, N.W. 4 
W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 

energetic then, & SITUATION se CLERK of WORKS, or | 
GENERAL FOREMAN, Good references.—Address, 973, Office of | 


“ “« The Builder.” | | 
! 
\ . ANTED, by a ‘Young Man, aged 19, a | 

SITUATION os PLUMBER'S ASCISTANT, or IMPROV ER. _ 
Apply to A. B. 1, Moutpeiier-place, Brompton. 


W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an | 


experienced CLERK of WOn Ks.—add 
Essex-road, Islington. —* 





TO ARCHITECIS AND OTHERS. 





—| 
| 
. 198, | 
| 
| 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTOR, AND OTHERS. 


# 
TANTED, a RE- KNGAGEMENT, by a} 
thosoughiy practical Mon, no GENERAL FOREMAN, | 
Joiner by trade, to take the extire Charge of a Job; ie thoroughly 
acquainted with all branches of the trade. Good referexces.— 
Address, A. B. 169, Cambri dge-strcet, Pimlico, 8.W, 


A THOROUGHLY efficient DECORATOR 
desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, 

| Well up im measuring, estimating, &. First-class reference,— 

| Address, E. R. 24, Canterbury-terrace, Maida-vale, W. 


TO ARCHITEC 


FIRST - CLASS "DRAUGHTSMAN, 


thoroughly up in Gothic detail, will shortly be DISENGAGED. 
Addrest, 957, Office of “‘ the Builder.” 








WELL- EDUCATED YOUTH, aged 18, 


is desirous of obtainiog a SITUATION as JUNIOR CLERK, 
| in a Builder's Office —Address, J. J. O. Stephenson & Mager’s, 6 a, 
Mexican-terrace, Albion-street, King’ ‘s-cross, N, 


TO ARCHITECTS. 

AX Experienced Clerk of Works, with 
excellent Testimonials, and references from tending town 
zane seeks @ SITUATION. —Address, A, 202, Beymour-strest, 
A ‘THOROUGHLY Competent GOTHIC 
2 Whe veo oo oo temporarily to prepare working 

a cy rawings for # church —Add 5 
at DORRELL’#, Statiouer, Charing Cross, ae 











PAINTED and EMBOSSED 
GLASS W a . 


G. @ HO 
9, DRUMMOND-8TREET, Poston sQvane, N.W. 
CHURCH DECORATOR AND WHITER. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMA 


EAD GLAZING for CHURCHES and 
other fate tae a Plain — pe. Geometrical Patterns, oz 

Fret Work. Builders and supplied with every descriy- 
tion of Lead a and ‘Window’ io, on the shortest notice and 
asta by F. ODELL, Plain and and Ornamental Lead Glazier to 


Bath-street, City-road, E.C. 
Churches, &e. Estimates forwarded on receipt 





Extra strong Lead for 
of particuiars, 





LASS.—W. H. JACKSON su 


BRITISH PLATE, PATENT PLATE, ROLLED 


pplies 


CKOWN, SHEET, HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTA COLOURED’ 
PHOTOGRAPH 1c, and every of Glass, of best manu- 
facture, at the lowest terms, 

Lists of prices and estimates forwarded, on on at his 


Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, 


(\RYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS 
WAREHOUBE, 
British and Patent Plate, Crown, Sheet, Horticuitural, Stained, 
—— Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
Photographic, and \ every Description of Glass. 
forwarded free on recetpt of business card, 
addressed to 





RB. METTAM & CO. 
80 and 31, PRINCES 8 8TRE&T SOHO, LONDON, W. 





